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Ws THE 12,980,984 SQUARE MILES and 48 
territories comprising the Commonwealth there is 
plenty of elbow room for the enterprising manu- 
facturer who realizes that over 500 millions of 
people are on the move towards a higher standard 
of living. : 


Nothing can stop the demand for more and more 
capital and consumer goods.. Who supplies them is 
your concern. You can leave the market wide open 
for others or go in and get your share, but competi- 
tion is forever growing. 3 


NEW COMMONWEALTH is invaluable as a support 
to your endeavours. Its main purpose is to focus 
attention on the greatest market in the world. It 
has the readership and support of men of affairs 


throughout the Commonwealth. Proclaim your 


determination to concentrate on the Commonwealth 
market. Make it a long-term or short-term policy 
as you will, but take full advantage of the adver- 
tisement- pages of NEW COMMONWEALTH to illus- 
trate and describe your products. 


SPECIMEN COPY AND RATES FROM YOUR 
ADVERTISING AGENT OR DIRECT FROM 


New Commonwealth 


Published fortnightly, fer all concérned with development 
and trade within the countries of the Commonwealth, 


33, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: WHITEHALL 9233 
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Thriftless Britain 


HE annual report on the national income, in its new and greatly 
expanded form, is reviewed more extensively on a later page. 
There is, however, one salient fact that is worth picking out and expos- 
ing in all its nakedness. This is the fact that the British community 
is now making hardly any provision at all for its own future. It is true 
that physical capital is still being created in this country—houses arid 
factories are being built, new plant is being installed. But this new 
capital is not being provided for out of the nation’s earnings ; it is 
being provided ‘by draining the reserves, or on credit from other 
countries. The country is not saving nearly enough to pay for even 
the present restricted volume of capital investment. 


Among the many excellences of the national income estimates in 
their new form, there is one defect: nowhere in nearly a hundred 
pages of statistics is there one comprehensive figure of the net national 
savings. But it is not difficult to calculate a figure, provided that atten- 
tion is paid to one statistical catch. In accordance with the conventions 
of the accounting profession, backed up by Somerset House, companies 
include in their “ profits,’ and hence in their “.savings,” any increase 
during the year in the value of the stocks of raw materials and un- 
finished work that they hold. But if this increase arises, not from any 
real addition to stocks, but simply from a rise in prices, it does not 
constitute saving in any sense that is of value in economic discussion. 
Crude figures of savings need therefore to have this element of pure 
price inflation removed from them before they can provide a measure 
of the real national savings. With this correction made, the fact 
emerges that companies and private individuals, after making the 
(usually inadequate) provision that the law permits for the obsolescence 
of existing capital and setting aside funds to meet their accruing tax 
liabilities, saved nothing at all in 1951—indeed, less than nothing at 
all. A positive figure can be put upon the national savings only because 
the central and local governments had a combined true surplus ; they 
imposed saving on the country. The net total of private and public 
saving was no more than £261 million. 


It is true that 1951 was a difficult and unfortunate year. But the 
average net savings of the last six years were no more than £463 
million, which is, of course, fantastically too small for a nation such as 
Britain. One comparison should be quite enough to establish this. If the 
present Government succeeds in building 300,000 houses a year, and 
if the average cost of each house can be kept down to £1,500, the 
housing programme alone will-cost £450 million a year. The houses 
actually built in 1951 cost £335 million. The national savings, in 
short, are barely more than half what is needed to pay for the housing 
programme, without leaving a penny over for new factories, new 
schools or hospitals or. for any machinery, aircraft, ships or other 
productive equipment except in bare replacement of what wears out. 
Still less is there anything left for foreign investment, for the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth or for participation in Point Four schemes. 
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Another way of showing the inadequacy of this level of 
savings is to set it alongside the actual expenditure on 
capital investment that ought to have been financed out 
of savings in 1951. This amounted to £1,379 million, 
in addition to the £870 million that was paid for out of 
depreciation allowances. All this new capital was badly 
needed ; indeed, it represents only those projects which 
can make their way through the mesh of the controls. 
Buses, lorries, railway material, ships, aircraft, plant and 
machinery, houses, roads, factories, other buildings— 
there is not one of these categories which could be further 
cut without the very greatest difficulty, economic or 
political. . Yet the savings of the country covered less than 
one-fifth of the total. 


If they were not met out of savings, how were they 
financed? The answer is instructive—and alarming. A 
very large slice of the total capital expenditure of the 
year, amounting to £542 million, was found by liquida- 
ting overseas assets (the gold and dollar reserves) or by 
going into debt to other countries. As everybody knows, 
this cannot go.on for very long. Most of the rest—{537 
million—was financed out of what the official statisticians 
call “additions to tax reserves.” In more ordinary 
language, this means that companies and private indivi- 
duals were using for capital purposes the money they 
ought to have been setting aside to pay the heavier taxes 
accruing on their 1951 earnings but not yet payable. 
These reserves are clearly not “ savings ” to the indivi- 
duals and companies that set them aside ; if they are used 
to finance capital expenditure, they are being borrowed 
from the future and will sooner or later have to be repaid. 
From the national point of view, however, it can be 
argued that these are real savings—the money represents 
real resources produced and not consumed. That is true, 
so far as the single year 1951 is concerned. But this can 
be relied upon as a permanent source of savings to finance 
capital investment only if it can be assumed that each 
year’s revenue collection will always exceed the previous 
year’s. And if these tax reserves are to be added into net 
savings, then a deduction must be entered on the 
other side to provide for the fact that the depreciation 
allowances granted by the Revenue are not nearly large 
enough to keep existing capital intact. These points 
penetrate deep into the theory of social accounting ; and 
the ordinary man will do best to apply to the whole nation 
the rules that he applies to himself: he may, in any year, 
have some moncy from his tax reserves that he can invest 
until it is wanted ; but if he includes it in his savings, he 
is deluding himself. By this test, the British nation spent 
on new capital investment in 1951 more than five times 
its real net savings. 


* 


The miracle is that this sort of profligacy has gone 
on as long as it has. It is testimony to the great internal 
reserves built up by the thrift of the past and to the 
patience of those overseas countries that have been 
willing to supply goods to Britain without payment, 
whether they be the Americans who, in their generosity, 
knew what they were doing or the poor colonial peoples 
who were never asked whether they wanted to sustain 
the standards of the British — Clearly this sort of 
thing cannot go on very much Equally clearly, 
no economic policy is deserving of the name unless it 
propounds measures for bringing the national savings 
and the national investment expenditure into equality 
with each other. — 
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One way of doing this, at least in theory, would be to 
reduce capital expenditure until it was no more than 
could be financed out of savings. But the present rate 
of capital expenditure is too small, rather than too large. 
An instructive set of comparisons can be made with the 
figures of the national income of the United States in 
1951, which have also been released recently. (The 
definitions on which the figures are compiled differ in 
the two countries, but not sufficiently to invalidate the 
broad comparisons.) In the United Kingdom last year, 
the net expenditure on domestic investment equalled 10.5 
per cent of the national income ; in the United States it 
was 12.7 per cent. The total can be broken down into 
its constituent elements only on a gross basis-—that is, 
including the expenditures that are in replacement of 
obsolete capital as well as the new investment—but they 
also give broadly similar results >— 

Britain America 


™ Percent Per cent 
Building—Residential ..........+..+4 15 20 
Oo ii irilanweées 174 194 
Other fixed capital ...............4..... 50 43 
Increase in physical volume of stocks 174 17} 
1090 100 


It is strange, at first sight, to find housing proportionately 
higher in the United States and what the Americans call 
“ producers’ durable equipment” lower. But the 


‘American population is still rapidly increasing, and 


moving about. And the 43 per cent going into produc- 
tive equipment still means that the average American 
worker was provided last year with nearly three times 
as much new productive equipment as the average 
British worker. This comparison in itself is enough to 
show that (with the exception of housing) the British 
capital programme is certainly not too large. 

If investment expenditures cannot safely be brought 
down, then—inescapably—savings must be brought up. 
If the British and American figures show a strange 
similarity in their capital expenditures, they show the 
sharpest contrast in the disposal of income. Where last 
year the British people saved 2 per cent of their income, 
the Americans saved 124 per cent. The British saved 
£261 million ; the Americans (on an only slightly less 
rigorous definition) saved $38,646 million. So far from 
running into debt with the. rest of the world, their savings 
were enough to finance the whole of their gigantic 
investment programme and to leave a small surplus for 
investment abroad—in addition to all the money theity 


government sent overseas in one way or another, whic 
the American people paid for in taxes before the figure ~ 


of savings was struck. 

In any problem of public policy there are two paris— 
first, the ascertainment of the facts, which should admit 
of as little dispute as possible ; and secondly, the prescrip- 
tion of what should be done, which may be controversial. 
This article is restricted to the first part. There will be 
other occasions for arguing about how the saving of the 
British community can best be increased. On that, there 
are many possible points of view. But on the facts there 
can be no argument. Either the level of British savings— 
personal, corporate or governmental—will have to be 
very substantially increased, or else the t rate of 
expenditure on new capital will have to be very drastically 
reduced. And to do that would be to bid farewell to any 
hope of earning the standard of living that the Brivs) 

i i et alo 


people — think they have a enjoy—! 
of resuming a coos cone ma welfare for all. 
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be Egypt a politician has given place to a soldier at 
the controls. Last Sunday Aly Maher resigned the 
premiership under pressure from the army, and General 
Neguib—the leader, though not the prime instigator, of 
the coup that disposed of King Farouk—took it over. 
Many Egyptians, and all foreigners who know Egypt 
well, are disquieted at this turn of events. The cause 
of their apprehension is not the display of dictatorship ; 
dictation is, beyond a doubt, the only method whereby 
‘that overcrowded and socially unhealthy country can 
straighten its tangled affairs without resort to violence. 
They feel anxious because Aly Maher offered an advan- 
tage that General Neguib may not possess; he was 
proficient at choosing and working with technically able 
and experienced colleagues. Only last Saturday, he had 
reshuffled his cabinet in order to include in it some of 
the best minds in Egypt. All those interested in im- 
provement of the bestial conditions of life in rural Egypt 
lifted up their hearts. By Monday General Neguib had 
dropped all but one of these promising colleagues. What 
was worse, he had been pushed into arresting a long list 
of citizens in which the names of rogues, King’s friends, 
and chatterboxes justle with those of harmless scholars 
and honest statesmen. These acts may have been per- 
petrated on the spur of an anxious moment. They may 
be redeemed later. But at first sight both give cause 
for anxiety lest inexperienced men should try to move 
faster than is compatible with peaceful change. 


Broadly speaking, the Neguib-Maher coalition that 
was, in July, conceived and pushed into power by a junta 
of army officers knew from the start that it must cut two 
cancers out of Egyptian public life. One was the Palace 
clique, which it dealt with at once. The other was the 
old-style professional politician who composes the upper 
ranks of most of the political parties—demagogic, rich, 
self-seeking, usually corrupt and paying only lip service 
to the changes that are needed if the middle and poor 
classes are to lead a better life. The party with the 
thickest upper crust of this type is the Wafd, a thorough 
purge of which was therefore the army’s second purpose. 
The army’s conception was and is that if only the heads 
of such parties can be lopped off, the bodies and tails 
will join its “sacred movement,” since these naturally 
share its desire for taxation of the rich and a better deal 
for the poor. 


The July coup had been admirably planned and 
executed. General Neguib proved an attractive leader, 
and the Egyptian public seemed pleased to be told with 
efficiency what to do next. Early in August he pro- 
claimed that he saw “no reason for dictatorship at 
present.” Elections were promised for the New Year, 
and both he and Aly Maher instructed the political 
parties forthwith to purge their upper ranks. Simul- 
taneously they applied themselves to their reform pro- 
gramme. Here there arose the first difference between 


administrator and soldier—a disagreement over pace. 
Aly Maher and, it seems, also Neguib personally, 
realised that operations such as the breaking up of large 
estates and their redistribution to peasants are compli- 
cated processes. The former knew from experience that 
Egypt’s imperfect civil service cannot perform miracles 
overnight, He publicly spoke of the need for “ time to 
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create an administrative machine” to execute land 
reform. The junta at Neguib’s back began pressing for 
quicker action than Aly Maher felt was feasible. . In 
mid-August another cause of trouble between junta and 
executive began to brew. It developed out of the labour 
riots at the textile centre of Kafr el Dawar. Neguib, who 
well realised that at the first sign of violence he must 
show whether army or mob was master, arrested and 
tried the ringleaders. Some of the junta disapproved of 
the consequent alienation of organised labour. Finally, 
towards the end of the month, the Wafd began to rear a 
jaunty head ; it had conducted a token purge of minor 
malefactors, but refused to liquidate the real offenders, 
notably Serag ed Din and certain much-enriched 
members of Nahas’s wife’s family. It started briskly to 
whitewash itself in a leading Cairo newspaper. Its hidden 
hand began to brew trouble for Aly Maher in the pro- 
vinces. On August 24th, the anniversary of the death 
of its founder, Zaghlul, Nahas defiantly claimed that time 
was on its side and that it still held “ the leadership of 
the nation.” When Aly Maher, who has always believed 
in splitting not steamrollering the Wafd and is always 
convinced that he can navigate some tortuous course 
round every difficulty, made no reply to this sally, the 
junta increasingly thought him wanting in aplomb and 
despatch. Thus when he announced his new and admir- 
able cabinet on September 5th, he did so in unfavourable 
circumstances. 
* 


This cabinet lasted only two days and no one seems to 
have had time to give it the praise it deserves. It 
included two men of vision and integrity—Ibrahim 
Madkur and Mirrit Boutros Ghali—who, nearly ten years 
ago, had the courage to produce an outstanding book on 
Egypt’s economy and its social ills, which was banned by 
the Wafd. Aly Maher appointed Madkur to head a new 
ministry of reconstruction, and Mitrit Ghali to a special 
department for raising the standard of village life. Mah- 
moud Mohammed Mahmoud, an ex-auditor general who 
had proved his moral courage by fighting financial 
scandals, was to run communications. The able banker 
Abdel Gelil el Emary was retained at the Ministry of 
Finance. The way towards rural betterment was paved 
not only with intentions but with men who knew how to 
execute them. Yet the cabinet lasted only two days. 


The causes of its abrupt demise are plain. The need 
to move fast marks every revolution, whether in 1789, 
1917 or 1952. On the very day of the announcement of 
the cabinet changes, the Wafd had come out into the open 
with a challenge to the army both on its call for party 
purges and on its land reform legislation. The junta 
elt that this challenge needed firmer handling than suits 
a man of Aly Maher’s temperament. Almost simul- 
taneously, the two ringleaders in the Kafr el Dawar riot 
were executed at Alexandria. Some members of the 
junta felt the need to demonstrate to the working classes 
that speedy reforms were on the way. Aly Maher had to- 
go. Though defeated, he is not disgraced. The sad aspect 
of his going is the simultaneous departure of all his abler 
colleagues except Abdel Gelil el Emary. 


The new cabinet, though inexperienced, has during 
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its first meetings revealed that it realises the impossibility _ 


of performing immediate miracles. Execution of its 
decree law on land reform is to be spread over five years. 
The parties have been given thirty days in which to purge 
themselves while they conform to a second decree-law 
on party organisation. Yet it is faced with problems the 
dimensions of which some of its members, in their 
inexperience, prefer not to contemplate. Although the 
jand law gives the peasantry many rights that they have 
never hitherto possessed, the actual extent of the large 
estates that it will parcel out suffices to give land only to 
a fraction of the landless peasants. New lands could be 
reclaimed, but only over years and with the help of 
foreign loans; yet the new cabinet contains several 
members who have in the past worked actively against 
foreign participation in Egypt’s development. Again, 
General Neguib has issued a warning against attempts by 
impatient or disgruntled peasants to effect seizures. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the administrative machine in 
the provinces can handle the many malcontents that are 
bound to be restless. Further, the Moslem Brotherhood 
—ihe only organised body, other than the Wafd, that has 
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a nationwide following—is represented in the cabine 
because it has always shared the healthy views of the 
junta upon such subjects as social services, education and 
taxation. Yet it has in its composition a fanatica) and 
extremist streak that can become dangerous if moved to 
harness the ravening mobs of Cairo and Alexandria 
Lastly, not all the members of the junta are of the same 
political complexion. Were they to split on political 
issues, and were General Neguib to prove their puppet 
rather than their master, Egypt’s immediate future would 
be problematical. 

It does. not do to be over-pessimistic. Present signs 
are that General Neguib knows how to curb his team. He 
has a hold on the nation because he has given it the im- 
pression that he knows what to tell it to do, and also 
because it senses that he will really do something for the 
poor man. Seen from London, his merits in this respect 
are great. The problem of Anglo-Egyptian relations may 
have to wait, and that of Middle Eastern defence with it. 
But Britain, for one, would greatly prefer to settle :hem 
with a government that is sincerely and efficiently 
grappling with Egypt's poverty. 


Four-Fifths Vacuum 


cs ie of both parties,” the Prime Minister 

told his constituents at Woodford last Saturday, 
““apree on four-fifths of what should be done.” This 
emphasis on an underlying national unity has become a 
familiar theme of his since the last election. In the House 
of Commons, in a debate on foreign affairs or defence, 
it is natural and wholly welcome. In a party speech in his 
constituency, it may not be less welcome but it ts cer- 
tainly odd. And is it really to be welcomed ? Does it 
provide anything but a spurious air of statesmanship, a 
vague and misleading impression that all good men are 
one ? If there really is so much agreement, is it not, in 
hard fact, a disquieting symptom of the emptiness to 
which British politics have fallen ? 


e is true that the main political parties must always 
@ree on a wide range of fundamentals or democracy 
cannot work; in this sense, Mr Churchill’s point is 
platitudinous. But it is not the sense that he meant. 
The agreed fundamentals have little to do with normal 
political debate. They pass unspoken, more often than 
not, precisely because they are outside the party conflict. 
The margin of disagreement may be narrow, the issues 
may be superficial, but here none the less lies the whole 
purpose of the party system ; the disputed issues are the 
bread-and-butter of the politicians. On them depends 
the enthusiasm of the party organisations, the political 
interest of the ordinary elector, his willingness to go to 
the polls. Politics has no substance, democratic decision 
is a farce, unless people believe that Britain will— 
gradually, at least—become a different place according 
io whether Mr Churchill or Mr Attlee is in office. 


lf that belief is unjustified, it is no matter for rejoicing. 
There is no virtue in agreement as such ; on the contrary, 
there is always room for two honestly held opinions over 
a very wide range of government activity. If on four- 
fifths of what they want to do Mr Churchill and Mr 
Attlee are agreed, the probability is that it is because 
neither is in fact facing the difficult issues that need 


decision, This is the reason for disquiet. In foreign 


policy, it is true, Mr Churchill’s point is sound enough. 
Only the minority of the Labour that follows 
Mr Bevan seriously challenges the main lines of Gover- 
ment action ; otherwise, the national agreement is real 
and deserves all the emphasis it can be given. But in 
domestic policy, the facts are quite different. Mr 
Churchill’s motive merits every sympathy. He is con- 
cerned about the ferocity of the party dispute in Parlia- 
ment, which is certainly out of all proportion to the issues 
under debate. A Labour Government would (probably) 
restore steel and road transport to nationalisation after 
the Conservatives have undone it. It would soon) 


abolish all charges from the health service. It might be | 


expected (though this is no more than an implication) to 


restore the 40 per cent that Mr Butler is lopping off the — 


food subsidies ; conceivably, it would lower Bank rate 


again. These are not negligible issues, but plainly they — 


are also not matters of such major principle as would 


justify the intensity of passion that Labour has been — 


expending in opposition. 
* 

Mr Churchill presumably hopes that his arithmetic of 
agreement may help to deflate this passion. But 
arithmetic, as he would be the first to recognise. 1s 2 
smal] thing in itself. The Labour party will show 2 
better sense of proportion in the next session of Parlia 
ment only if the range of issues is so much wider that 


it has no choice, And this is not Mr Churchill’s intenuion. * | 


The Tories are less cocksure and less emotional than 
their opponents, but the sense of jon implied m 
their actions is much the same, denationalisation 
of stee] and road transport not merit much either 
of enthusiasm or of bitterness, it is the Government 
that chooses to make them the main business of Parlia- 
ment next year. A higher Bank rate, small charges for 
the health service and lower food subsidies may be of 
little significance in themselves, while Government 
rae otherwise runs higher than ever, but they 

only distinctive things in Tory economic policy—” 
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the policy that, Mr Churchill claims, has saved the 
country from the impending bankruptcy which drove 
Mr Attlee to face the verdict of the polling booths. 

The matters of disagreement are, in short, the stuff 
of Government action so far. The truth of Mr 
Churchill’s arithmetic lies in the negative form of it that 
he did not state: the things that arouse the parties’ 
enthusiasms—and are t ore controversial—are only 
a fifth of what should be done. But the other four-fifths 
of domestic policy is not agreement ; it is a vacuum. 
The political conflict has to concentrate on inessentials 
because the greater part of what needs to be done is not 
on the agenda of either party. If it were, there a 
well be a surprising measure of agreement. There 
rarely been less divergence between the ends, at least in 
the short run, that the two main parties have set them- 
selves. Both are determined to preserve the welfare 
state substantially as it has been constructed over the 
past twelve years, neither more nor less. Most Con- 
servative leaders are sure that they cannot go back on 
what is, most Labour leaders recognise that for a time 
the impetus to radical social change is exhausted. Both 
parties can define their further ends only in such platitu- 
dinous terms as Dr Dalton has lately used—a society 
that is “ just, ardent, prosperous and free.” 

About means, there is more theoretical but even less 
practical disagreement. Labour inherited a siege 
economy in 1945, and, having thought of nothing to 
replace it during six years of office, is determined to go 
on believing against all evidence and reason that it will 
work in a competitive world. The Tories believe in 
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- gome—not all—of the methods of the free economy and 


would like to turn them to the ends of the welfare state ; 
but they are not confident that they can do it, and they 
are inhibited from substantial experiments by the fear 
that any tampering with means will be mistaken for a 
rejection of thé ends. Because it has lost positive pur- 
pose itself, the Labour party is determined to keep its 
emotions and hatreds going by believing that the Tories 
are not merely conservatives but reactionaries. In the 
words of a party pamphlet published this week, they 
“ will fight the rearguard action of privilege until the end 
of time.” If this is untrue, the Tories nevertheless pay 
it the compliment of thinking that a majority of the 
electors can easily be led to believe it. They therefore 
do nothing radical, but are less careful in minor matters. 
In their tenderness towards brewers and the former road 
haulage firms, they contrive still to give at least an ex- 
cellent imitation of a party that is a party of privilege 
whenever it nods. 

All this is the log-jam that has to be broken before 
British politics can revive and the parties can face in 
honest disagreement the real issues that lie before this 
country. Moderate Socialism needs a purpose and 
moderate Conservatism needs a faith in its own policy. 
If those were found, the area of open disagreement would 
be wider but politics might be better-tempered as wel 
as more constructive. For the moral obligation on the 
responsible politician is not to shun squabbling and live 
quietly; it is to see that the party differences put before 
the public are the essentials on which the country needs 


decision. 


M. Thorez’s Second Coming 


OTHING is more difficult in the life of the active 
Communist than those moments when he is 
required by his party not to stand out in the mass of 
his compatriots but to merge quietly with them. If he 
has any conscience and independence left in him at all, 
he resents the order that he should cease being the overt 
revolutionary and become the colourless associate of all 
and sundry with a grievance—ex-Fascists and Nazis, 
cranks of Left and Right, even the hated bourgeois 
social-democrats. The policy of Moscow and the 
failures of previous lines may make perfectly clear to 
Communists the need for what is called the “ united 
front” with other parties ; but the truly militant comrade 
may accept the need with bad grace. There are signs 
that something of this kind is happening now among 
Communists of free Europe, something more than the 
already united fronts of the “ peace campaign ” and the 
agitation against “ American germ warfare.” And it is 
in France that the signs can be read most clearly. 
Since the fiasco of its campaign in May against 
General Ridgway, the successor in Europe = General 
Eisenhower, the French Communist party has under- 
gone a crisis of doubt and embarrassed self-scrutiny. Its 
long-heralded strikes and demonstrations fizzled out into 
sporadic violence and ridicule. M. Duclos’ failure of 
nerve on the night of May 28th cost him the prestige 
of martyrdom and during his partial eclipse French 
Communists (of varying shades of orthodoxy) had a 
chance of voicing frank criticism. M. Fajon, an astute 


veteran of the trade union movement, took over control 


of the Communist press and sought to discharge the 
party’s central committee from all blame ; but his very 
advocacy betrayed significant disagreements about tactics 
within the core of the party. On June 18th, Les Lettres 
Francaises, M. Aragon’s brilliant Communist periodical, 
ublished an article by Pierre Cot, an extreme left-wing 
ellow traveller. It spoke of the growing isolation of 
French Communist workers and described the walls of 
silence which separated them from the rest of the popula- 
tion. It argued for a united front, for an open alliance 
with liberal elements in the bourgeoisie. M. Cot pointed 
out that the apathy and disgust shown towards Com- 
munism by neutralist and radical elements of public 
opinion could be blamed directly on the strategy of 
terror used in May. 


This assessment of the situation won widespread 
support in the ranks of the central committee and M. 
Duclos re-emerged as the bearer of glad tidings. He 
admitted that French Communism had taken too 
particular a tinge, that it had lost its roots in the traditioa 
of native Jacobinism, and was guilty of the sectarian 
heresy. The time had come for a “ national front ” which 
would attract all right-thinking men and fight a united 
battle for bread, wages, and peace. M. André Stil, the 
Stalin prizewinner and editor of ?Humanité, joined in 
the chorus of self-confession. He admitted that he had 
taken the isolation of the working classes for granted and 
that the “frenzied tone” of his articles had alienated 
numerous potential adherents. M. Cot’s thesis appeared 
to have carried the day. 
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But the simplicity of the new line proved deceptive, 
and M. Auguste Lecoeur, the ever-watchful and tor- 
mented conscience of the party, launched a powerful 
attack on the heresy of “opportunism.” M. Lecoeur 
denounced M. Cot for supposing that the exploiter and 
the exploited could stand on the same side of the barri- 
cades. It was all very well to search out partisans of 
peace in unlikely quarters, but class warfare was and 
would remain the primary law in the capitalist jungle. 
M. Stil also came in for severe criticism. Why had he 
implied that violence of language was a prerogative of 
the working classes ? With an unfailing sense of gravity, 
M. Lecoeur assured the central committee that Com- 
munist workers abhorred any sign of frenzy. Both 
M. Stil and M. Aragon (for whom this must have been 
an especially trying experience) accepted public rebuke 
in the proper spirit of humility. 

At the end of its sessions, therefore, the central com- 
mittee now finds itself confronted with a complete 
paradox. On the one hand French Communists are to 
strive for a united front, on the other hand, the rigid 
lines drawn by the class struggle must not be blurred. 
French Communists are to tread a tight-rope between 
two abysses of heresy, “sectarianism” and “ oppor- 
tunism.” On either side loom the shadows of Bukharin 
and Trotsky. The only way of staying on such a path 
seems to be a total lack of forward motion, and there 
is evidence that the contradictory directives which have 


emerged from the central committee are spreading 


bewilderment and torpor in the rank and file of the party. 


It is against this background that the return of M. 
Thorez from his cure in Russia must be interpreted. 
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M. Duclos’s announcement last week that he was fully 
restored and would-shortly arrive in France provided a 
note of dramatic certitude in what was, by and large, , 
scene of weakness and confusion. The Messiah is now 
returning from the east to clarify all doubts. The 
announcement of M. Thorez’s return seems authentic, 
although there have been previous false alarms. Well- 
informed circles, however, wonder whether the reason 
for his homecoming is that his cure is complete, or that 
the state of the French Communist party made it impera- 
tive. 
* 


The reappearance of M. Thorez on the French 
political scene has been adroitly prepared. A warrant 
for the arrest of his son had been issued at the time of 
the anti-Ridgway riots. Shortly before Duclos’s 
announcement of the leader’s return, young Thorez 
surrendered to the police and put the family name back 
on the front pages. The Cominform meeting held early 
last month in Prague, moreover, and the reshuffling of 
ideas in preparation for the Party Congress in Moscow, 
lend substance to the hope that Thorez is returning with 
a decisive new formula, a key to the dilemma of his 
followers. In the minds of French Communists his name 
is linked with the glorious memories of the “ popular 
front” in 1934-36. As a direct emissary from Moscow, 
he will satisfy M. Lecoeur’s scruples about orthodoxy ; 
as the embodiment of the “ united front” tradition he 
will strengthen the hand of M. Duclos. In the return 
of Thorez, the central committee may find the dialectical 
synthesis of contrary lines of action, while to the ordinary 
party member M. Thorez will offer a rallying point. 


Fundamentally, however, M. Thorez will be facing 
the same problems and the same bankruptcy of ideas 
that have beset the French Communist party over the 

st two years. Each in turn, the favourite Communist 
ines of attack have proved futile. There is general 
apathy about Indo-China and the susceptibilities of 
French jingoism will discourage the Communists from 
being too militant about the North African problem. By 
coming out in favour of a German national army, Mr 
Stalin has disinflated one of the strongest emotional argu- 
ments used by the French Communist party. General 
Ridgway’s extremely quiet and careful attitude has taken 
the edge off the perennial question of American “ occu- 
— troops,” and M. Joliot-Curie’s opinions on 

cteriological warfare in Korea now rank with the chop- 
sticks of the Dean of Canterbury. 


There would seem to be only two main points on | 


which the French Communists could effectively concen- 
trate: the threat of inflation, and the rather wild indis- 
cretions of some American thinking on foreign policy as 
advocated by Mr Dulles and occasionally supported by 


General Eisenhower. But the latter’s pronouncements — 


since the Philadelphia speech have done much to clear 
the air and reassure moderate opinion. As for inflation, 
the problem is one on which no party has a monopoly 
of indignation, and M. Pinay’s attitude commands the 
type of respect which the Communists will find hard to 
counteract. On the whole, therefore, the return of M. 
Thorez may bring little change. Whatever the “new 
line” emerging from the Soviet Party Congress, it will 
have to be adapted to French needs, to the irony and 
sophistication of the French political mind, and to the 
present lack of dynamism among French Communists. 
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NOTES OF 


Engineers Ready for. Compromise} 


There seems to be a good chance that production for 
defence and for exports will not after all be held up by 
a ban on piece rates and overtime in the engineering | 
shipbuilding industries. The confederation of the 38-unions 
concerned resolved on the ban on Wednesday. On Thursday 
their executive council received a telegram from the Ministry 
of Labour’s chief conciliation officer inviting them to discuss 
the matter with him. This they lost no time in accepting, 
and a meeting has been fixed for Monday next. 


In the meantime the council of the confederation has 
decided not to fix a date for bringing the ban into operation. 
This suggests that they expect a settlement—in spite of what 
they regard as the provocation of the employers in repeated! 
rejecting their claim and refusing to make any offer at al 
The employers’ attitude, indeed, probably rallied to the 
cause some in the -unions who had at first thought it foolish 
to forfeit earnings in support of a claim so excessive as {2 
a week. But there was mote division of opinion in the ranks 
of the confederation than the president, Mr _— 
implied when he said that the decision to ban overtime 
piecework was taken by an overwhelming majority ; it was 
actually less than two-thirds. The general unions, repre- 
senting the unskilled workers, had proposed that the dispute 
be referred to arbitration; and although Mr Brotherton 
claimed that the ban on overtime and piecework was an 
instruction to all the 38 unions of the confederation, Mr 
Nicholas of the Transport and General Workers Union 
stoutly maintained that it would be for his union executive 
to decide whether to implement it... 7 


If the unskilled worker would feel the greatest hardship 
from lost earnings the skilled worker would have most to 
lose—in many cases as much as {4 or £5 a week. Man 
others must have wondered on what basis they would be pai 
at all if not on piece rates. The workers’ sacrifice would be 
great, and so far the confederation has not decided how to 
pay compensation. It seems certain, therefore, that many 
who voted for the resolution did so on the assumption that 
a ban which would involve the loss of between three and 
four million man-hours a week could never be allowed to 
come into force. The Minister of Labour will need all his 
skill * get a peaceful compromise arranged, but he may well 
succ . 


After Margate 


The Trades Union Congress dispersed last Friday 
having once again demonstrated its remarkable loyalty to its 
established leaders. Only on two occasions did it override 
the wishes of its general council, and of those only one affects 
the future: the council has been ordered to a pro- 
gramme of further nationalisation for presentation to next 
year’s congress. But this is the issue on which the extremists 
in the Labour movement always get a clear field for 
argument ; the union leaders could not express their objec- 
tions with any clarity, for none dares publicly to recommend 
a halt to nationalisation. The case for caution is always 
put in terms of strategy, not of principle, and the ordi 
delegates may be forgiven for feeling that is not 
their business when Labour is out of office. On other issues 
the congress cast its vote for moderation, even to the extent 
of passing one motion and rejecting a very similar one 
because it was sponsored by the Communist-led Electrical 
Trades Union. 

The net effect of the week’s discussions is, however 
nebulous. The TUC has rhe taal sees coconoh 
and as fast as possible, but has affirmed its opposition to 
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the economic policy—especially the cuts In food subsidies 
and the imposition of charges in the national health service 
—that makes rearmament possible. It has accepted the 
council’s view that excessive wage increases could lead to 
unemployment and national insolvency, but does not think 
that justifiable increases to meet rises in the cost of living 
come into this category. Nor will any one union consider 
its own claim excessive. But, at least, the resolution passed 
by congress should mean that the weight of trade. union 
opinion as a whole will not be behind extreme measures to 
enforce the larger claims. 


Inconsistencies in moderation were, in any event, the least 
that could be expected against the present background of 
rejected wage claims and it says much for the quality of 
the union leaders that there was any moderation at all. Mr 
Deakin was a skilful chairman ; Mr Lincoln Evans, above all, 
distinguished himself by his courage as well as his lucid 
exposition and telling phrases. It has often seemed since thé 
war that the trade umions were no longer producing leaders 
of the same calibre as they had in the twenties and thirties. 
The 1952 congress has at least removed that doubt. 


* ” * 


Britain and Europe 


Work for a European political community is now reach- 
ing the drawing board, and it is intended that a blue-print of 
a constitution and parliamentary machinery should be ready 
by March 10, 1953. Practical efforts to unite Western 
Europe around the Franco-German nucleus have thus gained 
a remarkable impetus of their own. The Foreign Ministers 
of the six governments joined together in the coal-steel pool, 
and still to be joined in the defence community, have 
instructed the common assembly of the pool to turn itself into 
a constituent organ. Its deliberations will be historic, and 
very different in character and purpose from the sincere but 
more rambling debates of the Council of Europe’s Assembly. 


Mr Eden is to address the latter body on Monday and press 
his proposals that the so-called restricted communities—for 
defence and coal and steel—should develop “within the 
framework of the Council of Europe.” He is said to be dis- 
turbed at the prospect of a tightly-knit and exclusive com- 
munity growing up across the Channel. This concern comes 
a little late in the day and it is not clear that it is in British 
interests to express it. If the new European policy is to 
succeed—especially as it affects Franco-German relations— 
a tight and formal structure is needed. The British, having 
given good reasons why they cannot take part in something 
tight are not in a strong position to plead for something loose. 
It sounds as if Britain is asking to have representation without 
responsibility. “ Within the framework of” is a favourite 
phrase of the Foreign Office nowadays. It is far from clear, 
even to the British mind, what it means ; to the French in 
their present mood it means nothing. 


If there is the slightest chance of France, Germany and 
Italy setting up genuine political institutions to control 
commion economic and defence policies, then British attempts 

modify them in order to preserve the larger Council of 
would be ill-advised. _The Council has been a useful 
of scaffolding, without which the structure of unity 
have taken shape more slowly ; but it should not 

the the permanent structure. British 
tion in technical bodies like the coal-steel pool and 
defence community can be ensured by special arrange- 
but British political interests are best safeguarded by 
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German Trouble Makers 


Dr Seebohm, Minister of Transport in the Adenauer 
cabinet, appears to be a trouble maker.. He told a large 
meeting of Germans from the Sudetenland last weekend that 
their old home could be “won back by peaceful means.” 
Considering that the territory in question was wrenched away 
from the Czechs in 1938, in circumstances which still make 
Britons blush, Dr Seebohm’s phrase is almost worthy of 
Goebbels. It can be argued that Dr Adenauer’s colleagues 
must woo the votes of those who were expelled in 1945 from 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line, and that they cannot afford 
to let their political rivals monopolise the appeal to nationalist 
feeling ; that is legitimate politics. It can also be argued 
that something must be done one day about German aspira- 
tions to the “lost East”; that is necessary realism. But 
to go beyond this is foolish and dangerous ; and it is to be 
hoped that some Germans will have the courage publicly 
to disown any claim to territory other than that held by 
their government before March,. 1938. 


It was unfortunate that Bonn Republic Day produced a 
feast of Seebohmism, in which meetings thousands strong 
were made to feel the call of the east. Those who have 
worked for the independence of the Republic and for a 
new start in German relations with Europe are both 
embarrassed and disgusted by the manner in which these 
meetings are conducted. They are also disturbed by the 
way in which regional organisations of refugees are being 
linked up in a single body for agitation and action, which 
might in time play a sinister part in the German political 
scene. In the long run things can be done to make life 
easier for the Entrechteten ; in the short run their leaders 
seem to be taking them either towards war or towards a deal 
with the Russians at Poland’s expense. They will receive 
no help or encouragement in either course from American, 
British or French public opinion. 


* * * 


German Reparations for Israel 


After long months of negotiation, agreement has at last 
been reached on the amount to be paid in reparations to 
the Jews by the German Federal Republic. The State of 
Israel is to get $715 million in goods spread over a period 
of 12 to 14 years, and the equivalent of a further $107 million 
is to be paid in token compensation for unclaimed Jewish 
assets in Germany ; this sum will be spent by Jewish world 
relief organisations. 


The negotiations have been accompanied by a running 
fire of bitter criticism within Israel ; indeed, the agreement 
has only just managed to win the approval of the Knesset 
foreign affairs committee. Some of this criticism sprang 
from the anxiety of the Government’s opponents to beat it 
with whatever stick comes to hand ; but by far the greater 
part was due to the deep unwillingness of the Jews to have 
anything to do with the Germans. No material restitution 
can, of course, ever atone for Germany’s moral guilt towards 
the Jews. But it is right and proper that the Germans should 
pay some compensation for the Jewish property looted by 
the Nazis and should help to finance the resettlement of the 
Jews expelled from Germany. 


In Israel there are doubts whether the agreement will 
achieve even this limited aim. It is a good deal less than the 
$1,000 million which the Israelis originally demanded from 
the Federal Republic ; and they do not feel that they have 
any reliable guarantee that the Germans will really keep 
up the scheduled deliveries over so long a period. But if 
the agreement is carried out, and if the Israelis use the 
reparations wisely and well, it is plain that it might make 
all the difference to their struggling economy. One imme- 
diate benefit will. be the ability to take out of the German 
sterling balances 75 million marks immediately and an equal 
sum next year with which to buy oil. This should cover 
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two-thirds of Israel’s needs, and for the time being wil] 
relieve it of a problem which has become acute since the 
exhaustion of its own sterling balances earlier this year. 


How best to use the rest of the annual instalments is stil] 


being considered by the Israeli Government. A 10-year 
development plan, drawn up by an American expert largely 
on the basis of reparations goods from Germany, is now 
being considered by the Cabinet. But a good part of the 
reparations will have to be used to cover the growing trade 
deficit, which in the first five months of the year was run- 
ning at over £43 million. There are fears that this may 
seriously hamper long-term development ; it should, however, 
be remembered that the state of Israel is in its pioneering 
days, and that a very high proportion of its current imports 
are indispensable producer goods, 


* * * 


Shrinkage on the Left 


It is becoming to look increasingly possible that the 
annual conference of the Labour party may turn out to be, 
as so often before, something of an anticlimax. The dispute 
between Bevanites and others cannot be altogether avoided, 
but it may once again be considerably muted. Orthodox 
Labour policy has now made considerable concessions to © 
Left-wing sentiment on such matters as opposition to the 
health service charges and dislike of German rearmament. § 
Moreover, Mr Churchill’s slowing down of the rearmament 
programme has greatly narrowed the gap on policy between 
the two wings of the Labour party. At the same time the 
TUC has made it clear that Mr Bevan cannot hope for 
adequate union support if he tries to push his dislike of 
rearmament further. This, combined with the woolliness of 
the National Executive’s policy statements prepared for the 
conference, is likely to make the debates on policy at the 
Morecambe conference rambling and inconclusive—the more 
so as the man round whom the critics revolve, Mr Bevan 
himself, will appear as a spokesman of the platform, not of 
the floor. 


Even the elections for the seven Constituency places on 
Labour’s executive committee may be less significant than © 
has been widely supposed. This is not because Mr Bevan’s 
supporters are likely to do badly. On the contrary, there is 
a good chance that all their six candidates will win. The 
chance is, indeed, so good as to cause some anxiety within 
the Bevanite camp. A wholesale victory of this type, par- 
ticularly if it were won at the expense of Mr Morrison or 
Mr James Griffiths, would be,such an obviously false reflec- 
tion of the true state of opinion within the party as to cause 
a sharp reaction. Left-wing opinion is strong in many 
constituencies, but no one could pretend that it represents 
six-sevenths of constituency feeling. A victory in these pro- 
portions might well bring a demand for a change in the 
method of election to the constituency seats, and also a strong 
swing against Mr Bevan when Labour MPs elect thei 
Parliamentary committee—the ition front bench— 
next session. And it is in the Parliamentary party—and in 
the unions—rather than in the executive committee, that the 
real power of the Labour movement rests. 


It would be surprising, moreover, if some of Mr Bevan’s 
associates did not think that the time had come to make a 
genuine peace with the rest of the party. The election of 
three or four leading members of their sect to seats on the 
Parliamentary committee would be almost a guarantee of 
office in the next Labour administration. Some at least of 
Mr Bevan’s followers would be less than human—or less than 
politicians—if they did not think the time had come to cash 
their coupons and take the dividends of their period in the 
semi-wilderness. They are unlikely to be hindered by any 
feelings of personal loyalty to Mr Bevan. Of the various 
influences which have brought forty or so Labour MPs into 
the Bevanite camp, pe adherence to its leader has been 


of very minor account. Mr Bevan remains very much the 
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“The most interesting event in 
English history since the war has 


been the successful launching of 
HISTORY TODAY, an illustrated monthly 


which has given high-grade history a popular appeal 
for perhaps the first time. .. 

Many of the articles form part of a single series, 
and the writers are all thinking in terms of one over- 
riding problem. The essays on British Prime Ministers, 
for instance, which are to be collected into a volume, 
are more than detached biographies. They all seek to 
answer the question : what qualities enabled.a man to 
become ruler of Great Britain ?” 


Times Literary Supplement, August 29, 1952 


The September issue, now on sale, contains articles on: The 
Civilization of pre-Columbian Mexico: Nibley Green, 1469 ; 
British Prime Ministers XIV: Wellington; Randolph of 
Roanoke and the Mind of the South; Historians Recon- 
sidered VII: Tacitus; John Locke's Politics ; and Dryden 
and the Rise of Modern Publishing. 


History 


TODAY | 


Order your copy now from your newsagent or bookseller, price 2/6 per 
month, or from the Publisher, by subscription, 33)- per annum, 


HISTORY TODAY. 72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON E.C.2 
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leading rebel, rather than the leader of the and if he 


feels inclined to press his case further, to retain or another 
session the freedom and irresponsib of the back benches, 
the number of his friends is likely to shrink. 

* * - 


The Truth about 1947 


Since the war the Labour Party has conducted its private 
affairs with so much love of publicity that few secrets have 
been left for future revelation. One — incident is 
still, however, obscure. It is believed that in July, 1947, 
there was an attempt to havé Mr Attlee replaced as Prime 
Minister by Mr Ernest Bevin. A corner of the curtain cover- 
ing these events has been lifted in the controversy about 
whether or not the Bevanites are “a within a party.” 
Mr Bevan’s journalistic friends have attacked Mr George 
Brown, the member for Belper, and one of their most forth- 
right opponents inside the Labour Party, on the grounds that 
he who now accuses them of disloyalty was five years ago 
active in moves to depose Mr Attlee from the Premiership. 
The setting of this alleged putsch was the run on the pound 
after sterling had been made convertible during the first 
postwar crisis. None of the major actors in the events of 
that time has yet made public what really happened. It 
seems clear, however, that towards the end of July Labour 
MPs were sounded for their reactions to the suggestion that 
Mr Bevin should replace Mr Attlee. At the same time the 
Daily Mirror, which was almost a Labour paper, accused 
Mr Attlee of having “ contracted out of the country’s crisis ” 
and demanded that he should resign. 


The whole manceuvre, if such it was, seems to have been 
defeated the moment word of it reached the ears of Ernest 
Bevin ; he would have nothing to do with any such change. 
Mr Attlee went before a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and was given what amounted to a vote of confidence. 
This took the curious form of the approval by the party 
meeting of a press notice stating that those taking = in the 
discussion “ expressed the complete satisfaction of the party 
with the Prime Minister’s- statement and assured him of the 
united support of the Parliamentary Labour party in all 
measures which the Government thought it necessary to 
take.” 


In the accounts of the incident published at the time, there 
was no mention of Mr Brown ; his alleged activities have 
been criticised by some of his Parliamentary colleagues only 
since he emerged as an outspoken critic of the Bevan group. 
For this reason, it is interesting to examine not so much the 
views Mr Brown may have held as the post which he occu- 
pied. He was the Parliamentary Private Secretary to Dr 
Dalton, at that time still Chenndlier of the Exchequer. If, 
as it is now alleged, Mr Brown took-a leading part in 
manceuvres against Mr Attlee, it is hardly likely that he could 
have done so without the knowledge, and presumably the 
acquiescence, of his master. Indeed, Mr Brown was far too 
obscure a member of the Parliamentary Party to have been 
able himself to stage a plot against the Prime Minister. If 
the views about Mr Attlee’s leadership that e held in 
1947 are to be called into the Bevanite dispute, it might be 
better that the whole story should be told. 


* * * 
Frontiers and Food 


The function of the British Association’s annual meet- 
ing is essentially to integrate ; to maintain and perfect the 
contact, increasingly threatened by specialisation, between 
experts in different fields and between experts in general and 
the layman. A striking example of the interest, and. possibly 
of the fruitfulness, of juxtaposition has been provided this 
year by the presidential addresses of Dr N. C. Wright to 
the agricultural section, and Professor Ogilvie Buchanan, to 
the geographical section. Mr Wright described his task as 
one of “ reviewing the past trends and present position of 
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the nation’s food supplies,” ae the. nutritional 
Objectives of the war and postwar period, the decline and 
recovery in dietetic standards, the part played by British 
agriculture and by overseas imports, and—in the broadest 
outline—the prospects of both. Mr. Buchanan, dealing with 
“Some Aspects of Settlement in the Overseas Dominions,” 
traced the historical phases and geographical and political 
influences determining the advance of the agricultural 
“frontier” over the three and a half centuries between 
Champlain’s first permanent settlement in Canada and the 
present day. 

The movements of the frontier are shown to differ from 
Dominion to Dominion not only for the obvious reasons— 
the nature of resources and climate, the state of technique, 
natural communications and transport development—but 
also according to “ the human circumstances of the particular 
time at which the settlement took place ”"—the type of settler 
and the psychological, legal and political background. The 
two classes of influence naturally interact. Climate, con- 
formation, and markets may favour the extensive settlement 
of the pastoralist or the closer settlement of the homestead 
farmer, while policy and preference may pull the other 
way. “ We cannot doubt,” said Mr Buchanan, “ that if the 
nineteenth-century colonisation of Australia and New 
Zealand had been by Chinese instead of by British people, 
or if the British colonisation had been seventeenth instead 
of nineteenth century, the rural landscapes of these two 
Dominions would have been very different from what they 
are.” 


One can conclude, with obvious relevance to the food 
problems of the world in general and of Great Britain in 
particular, that there is no special inevitability aboyt the 
present pattern of use of the world’s resources. The exten- 
sive frontier has indeed virtually ceased to move ; but the 
still-mobile intensive frontier is influenced by the same 
sort of extra-economic forces (land-tenure, . inter-racial 
relations, social preferences and prejudices) as have been 
active over the whole period of settlement. The lesson to be 
learned from the records of that period may be obscure, but 
that they hold a lesson is beyond doubt. 


* * * 


The Flatulent Economy 


Professor D. T. Jack’s presidential address to the 
economics section of the British Association is also, though 
in a different sense, a piece of integration. Just as the distress 
of ,a sufferer from measles centres now on his sore throat, 
now on his consuming itch, now on his feverish headache, 
so public opinion in an inflated economy shifts in comfortless 
alternation from bottlenecks and shortages to foreign pay- 
ments crises and on to the cost of living spiral—generally 
with only the dimmest idea of their common cause and inter- 
connections, Mr Jack compendiously presented all these 
ee ee ingle malady, the effects of a full 
employment policy “ pushed beyond its natural bounds.” 

This malady, as he sees it, is in the last resort an intellectual 
one. It consists, first, in the depression psychosis which 
has focused postwar precept and policy on “the type of 
problem which was prominent during the interwar depres- 


. sions,” to the exclusion of the very different type now 


requiring attention. It consists, secondly, in an exclusive 
preoccupation with statistical aggregates regardless of the 
particular economic realities (such as bottlenecks and general 
distortions and misdirections) which ger them. — 
United Nations reports on loyment policy come in for 
some severe handling on pala eh counts, as also for their 
assumption that the pace, in matters of internatfonal action 
to preserve full employment, shall always be set at the dis- 
cretion of the most flatulent member of the world trading 
community. Attempts to shift responsibility from one 
—— government to another. are, in Mr Jack’s view, 
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No less so is the attempt to load it off in another direction 
—from the central national authority on to the parties to the 
wage bargain, ari particularly on to the trade unions. Given 
an inflationary level of employment, no central wage policy, 
even were the framing of such a thing politically possible, 
is likely to stop the familiar cost-price spiral. The only 
remedy, the inclusive if discouraging remedy, is to lower the 
sights—how far, Professor Jack did not say. There is more 
ic this omission than modesty and caution ; it marks, indeed, 
the weak point of his diagnosis. While agreeing with all his 
strictures on the various éminences grises of inflationary 
policy, one may question their practical importance. The 
determining factor in Britain’s failure to achieve stability 
has been less the inadequate wisdom of experts. than the 
inadequate political courage of governments ; inflationary 
distresses have been the penalty of our sins less of commission 
than of omission. 


* * * 


University Returns and Accounts 


The great expansion of the universities that has taken 
place since the war was halted in 1950-51. According to 
the returns of the University Grants Committee the number 
of full-time students was 85,314—107 lower than in the 
previous year ; the fall was, however, entirely at the expense 
of Wales and Scotland. There was little change in the pro- 
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portion of assisted students—amounting to 73 per cent—or 
in the subjects that were read. Arts subjects still accounted 
for 43 per cent of the total, although slightly less than 
_ the year before. If this seemed to suit the needs of the times, 
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it is surprising to find that students of technology were some 
300 fewer than in 1949-50. 

The returns also show again how heavily the universities 
now depend on state grants. Sixty-five per cent of 


their income now comes this source, compared with 
34 per cent in 1935-36. This d led the Select 
Committee on Estimates, earlier this. year, to recommend 
that the universities’ expenditure should be subject to 
parliamentary scrutiny—that their books should be open 10 
inspection by the Comptroller and Auditor General. In it; 
reply published this week, the Treasury rejects this proposa!. 
It points out that such an inspection could have two objeci:: 
first, to show that the parliamentary grant had been used 
for the purpose for which it was intended, and, second, to 
reveal extravagance. The first » as the Treasury 
maintains, is already served by the existing audit of university 
accounts ; and as to the second, a detailed scrutiny of what 
was spent on building and equipment would involve questions 
of academic policy, and is best left to the University Grants 
Committee. This committee, with the help of experts from 
its own works and buildings sub-committee and from the 
Ministry of Works; scrutinises all plans for which aid is 
sought, and insists that the universities should accept the 
lowest tender for their work, unless they can show good 
reason why they should not do so. The safeguards are thus 
perfectly adequate. To limit the universities’ power, subject 
to these safeguards, to spend their grants as they think fi, 
would be to interfere with the essentials of academic freedom. 


® * * 


By Broomstick to Teheran 


There is something about the Persians that makes peop'c 
want to stroke them. Over the last 150 years, they have 
therefore come to think that stroking is their due. Thus 
Dr Mossadegh has turned, complacently and without sur- 
prise, from fatiguing interviews with the joint Anglo- 
American government front to greet other visitors. These 
are Dr Schacht from Hamburg, Mr Alton Jones, the Ameri- 
can oil distributor who advised Mexico, and a growing band 
of Italian, Swiss, German and United States firms who are 
talking of despatching further oil tankers on test runs to 
Abadan. On the grounds that “ certain efforts and negotia- 
tions are going on,” he has therefore postponed until 
September 16th the meeting of parliament that was this week 
to approve his reply to the Truman-Churchill offer. He 
seeks to give, and in Teheran has given, the impression tha! 
new and better offers to help Persia out of its difficulties are 
coming from many sides. 

Dr Schacht plays a considerable role in increasing ih< 
Persian illusion that there are still ample and easy oppor- 
tunities for recovering lost ground.- He is a symbol of 
wealth without tears. No Persian notices the level at which 
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he is rated at home: that though he has been consulted in 
Indonesia and Teheran he has so far been refused permission 
to open a bank in Hamburg. As was shown in Indonesia, 
his plans for financial reform now tend to be grandiloquent 
and detached from political reality. Unfortunately, he has 
a formidable reputation for wizardry in the popular esteem 
of the United States. It would be a pity were his fans in 
America to influence Persian thinking, for it is naive to 
believe that Persia’s ills can be solved by a stroke of individual 
brilliance. A round of visits and a postponement of the 
meeting of Parliament constitute no advance upon the state 
of affairs described in The Economist of last week. 


* bi * 


Bumper Harvest in Turkey 


A welcome additional source of non-dollar grain is being 
provided this year by Turkey’s record harvest. The present 
estimate of just Over 11,500,000 metric tons Compares very 
favourably with the prewar average of under 7,500,000 tons 
and last year’s bumper cereal harvest of over 10 million tons. 
The Turks estimate that they will have an export surplus of 
between 1,500,000 and 2 million tons. 


This success could not have been achieved if the 
weather had not been kind; but it is also the result of 
American financial and technical aid, and of the common 
sense of the Turks who understood in time the folly of 
neglecting agriculture in favour of grandiose plans for 
industrial development. Last year the acreage under the 
main cereal crops was over 45 per cent higher than the 
prewar average; this year it is higher still. The credits 
extended by the Agricultural Bank, which in 1937 amounted 
to only £T31 million, have now risen to over { T900 million. 
When ECA assistance started early in 1949 there were only 
about 2,000 serviceable tractors available ; now there are 
around 25,000, as well as thousands of combine harvesters 
and other machinery. Yet, in spite of optimistic forecasts 
in the Turkish press, it would be rash to pin too great hopes 
just yet on Turkey as a non-dollar, non-Communist bread- 
basket for the free world. Its harvests have always been 
subject to large fluctuations. The techniques now being 
introduced by the Americans, as well as the extensive irri- 
gation and mechanisation programme, can do much, but not 
everything, to combat the vagaries of the weather. 


* * * 


Communist Strings to Aid 


It is not often that Communist cynicism shows up 
so clearly in Asia as it has in the matter of Soviet 
Qhinese grain deliveries to India. From the ince ‘of 
Andhra in Madras the local Communist organisation, one 
of the strongest in India, has lately ap direct to both 
Moscow and Peking for aid to meet lack of food. In 
reply the Chinese promised a donation of 400,000 rupees ; 
and the Russians, through Mr Kuznetsov, chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, promised 
10,000 tons of wheat (the people of Andhra are rice eaters), 
5,000 tons of rice, $00,000 cans of condensed milk, and a 
donation of 250,000 rupees. The Chinese made it a con- 
dition that their aid should be distributed by the Com- 
munists’ famine relief committee in Andhra. Similar strings 
to the Russian offer are reported to have been cut 
only on the adamant insistence of the Indian government, 
which states that it learned of these offers only from press 
epee ’s ea 0g to allow distribution save as a 
propaganda operation by a group pledged to overthrow the 
government has forced Delht to Arm. the Chinese offer. 

Mr Nehru’s government has issued a statement in which it 
points out that the problem of “ relief is not a party or 
political question,” that gifts are welcome wherever they 
come from, and that they will be used ia the areas named 
by donors. But the practice is to 
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distribute them through the government or agencies like 

the Indian Red Cross. Distribution of gifts from abroad by 

private organisations interferes with the government’s own 

plans for relief and rationing and creates difficulty and 

unhealthy rivalry between the various private organisations. 
Nothing could be fairer than that. 


The clumsy impertinence of these Russian and Chinese 
attempts to gain kudos from relatively small amounts of 
assistance may be gauged by comparative figures about the 
grain that has reached India in the form of aid between 
January 1, 1951, and April 30, 1952. Of a total of 6.7 
million tons, 3.8 million tons—over 50 per cent—came from 
the United States, 2.3 million tons from other non-Com- 
munist countries, 500,000 tons from China and 100,000 tons 
from the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


The Price of Progress 


The destruction of the de Havilland 11o last Saturday 
before 100,000 people is a disaster raised to the plane of 
tragedy by the circumstances that surrounded it. John 
Derry was flying the fastest and the most powerful aircraft 
that has yet been built in this country, and for nearly a 
year he had been alone in flying at speeds above the speed 
of sound. The present supremacy of British aircraft design 
is built on the courage to take such a step into the unknown, 
to develop aircraft that must fly under conditions yet to be 
explored. To a great degree, therefore, the ultimate success 
of the enterprise rests on the men who deliberately fly the 
aircraft in such a way as to discover whether they can survive 
those conditions. They do not always return. Last year the 

ilot of the Hunter prototype was killed; the Swift, the 
aliant and the Javelin have all been involved in accidents. 
The break-up of an aircraft is not counted as a defeat either 
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Scene reconstructed by Roy Carnon. 
Ware IT FIRST OPENED ITS DOORS, in 1894, to post-graduate 
students from other universities, the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge granted them a greater privilege than anyone 
suspected. Only three years later their brilliant leader, 
Professor J. J. Thomson, announced that his experiments with 
cathode rays had revealed ‘* . . . matter in a new state. . . in 
which the subdivision of matter is carried very much further 
than in the ordinary gaseous state. . .’’ With this discovery of 
the electron, as it is now known, came the dawn of the atomic 
age — an age which has already transformed science and 
industry — giving us such wonders as television and the electron 
microscope — and has provided a vast new source of power. 
How rich were the closing years of the nineteenth century in 
great names and great beginnings! 
It was also in 1894 that Albert E. Reed took over an almost 
derelict straw paper mill to make super-calendered newsprint and 
other printing papers. Acquiring and revitalising other paper 
mills with remarkable energy and foresight, he founded one of 
the world’s largest paper-making organisations. And at the five 
mills of the Reed Paper Group — where giant modern machines 
produce every day hundreds of tons of newsprint, kraft, tissues 
and other papers — his pioneering spirit is kept alive in 


ceaseless technological research. 
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by the men who build or the men who fly and die in them. 
It is the price paid for knowledge that can, so it seems, only 
be obtained by testing to destruction. a. 

The t surge of public interest in the aircraft industry 
has snatiesied itself in what has become a remarkable annual 
pilgrimage to the air show at Farnborough, which was never 
planned as a public display. Last Sunday 140,000 people 
saw another pilot, Mr Neville Duke, take over the mantle 
of John Derry where nearly 100 people were killed or injured 
the day before. Spectators at any trial of skill run some 
risk, whether from horses, cars, motor cycles or aircraft. 
The real disaster would be the day when men no longer came 
forward to fly the 110, as Derry flew the aircraft in which 


Geoffrey de Havilland died, and when the crowds no longer. 


came to cheer them in the flight. 
* * + 


Miss Horsbrugh Against Cramming 


*The Minister of Education has issued a circular 
reminding local authorities how the General Certificate of 
Education should be used. Though it can be adapted to 
the needs of children leaving school at sixteen or so who 
want a national qualification, it is primarily intended to be 
taken at the advanced and scholarship standards, as a 
qualifying examination for the professions and the universi- 
ties. It was designed to make the schools as free as possible 
from examinations, and the children free from the tyranny 
of a rigid curriculum. 


The new certificate has had very little of the effect that 
was intended. It is being used as if it were the old school 
certificate. Although it is awarded in individual subjects 
pupils are taking it, not in the subjects for which they show 
most interest and aptitude, but in a standard range of sub- 


The Permanent Civil 
Servant 


One of the great advantages which we enjoy in this 
country, and which, perhaps, more than anything else, 
gives a free scope to the exercise of that great constitutional 
principle, which requires a change in the personelle of the 

Executive, whenever public opinion, expressed by Parlia- 
mentary majorities, demands it, is, that in every department 

of the Government there are high and responsible officers, 
who hold their appointments permanently, and who are 
safe guides to the Ministers of the day, so far as the form 
and routine of business is concerned. And one of the 
highest and proudest boasts connected with our public 
offices is, that whatever may be the private political views 
of these permanent officers, they are far above party con- 
siderations in the discharge of their public duties. There 
is, perhaps, no one point connected with official life, which 
has from time to time been more frequently alluded to by 
Ministers of all political parties with pride and satisfaction, . 
than the great advantages which they had derived from the 
assistance Of those permanent high officers, and the 
honourable manner in which their duties are performed. 
It is to this element in the constitution of our departments 
that we are indebted for that uniformity which charac- 
terises, in so remarkable a degree, the public business of 
this country, which gives the stamp of stability to the 
routine of our offices and the execution of the law, and 
which saves the public from a great portion of that incon- 
venience, to which, at first sight, it would naturally be 
exposed by a change of Government, and to which those 
countries are exposed, greatly to their loss and incon- 
venience, where, with every change of Government, it is 
customary to change the whole official staff. 
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jects. This is not, in the first instance, the fault of the 
schools. ‘It is due to the insistence of parents and employers 
on some written evidence of an all-round education ; they 
are not content to rely solely on school reports and head- 
masters’ recommendations. This is largely inevitable ; but 
if the Ministry would address its propaganda to parents and 
employers, it might have some chance of making their 
demands on the curriculum less rigid. 


In the same circular the Minister puts an end to hopes 
that she, too, might be less rigid in her attitude to the 
certificate ; she has no intention of instituting a distinction 
mark at the ordinary level of the examination. It was decided 
last May to award distinctions at the advanced level, but 
still not at the ordinary—Miss Horsbrugh for some reason 
believes that they might “ reduce the significance of . . . the 
normal pass standards.” The spur of competition, however, is 
equally desirable at every stage. Another disappointment is 
that no effort has been made to abolish the minimum age 
of entry in time for the supplementary examination to be 
held at Christmas. Now that they know that there will be no 
minimum age next summer it is harder than ever for clever 
children to be held up for a full year just because they are 
not sixteen—and just because it is too much trouble to 
arrange otherwise. 


* ‘ & 
Spending Per Family 


Any speculation about the budget of an average house- 
hold invites scepticism. Even after all the levelling of 
recent years, households still vary so much in size, in their 
incomes and what they do with them, that averages may 
seem to be merely an arithmetical exercise. No actual 
household can in fact be labelled “average,” since the 
average works out at 3.2 persons per household.- But at 
least it provides some yardstick by which to reduce the figures 
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on income and. spending in the new national income paper 
to a more easily digestible form than the hundreds of miilions 
of pounds for the country as a whole. Though there are 
some statistical snags in the calculations, they suggest that 
the income coming into the average household in 1951 was 
about £14 a week. This may seem surprisingly high, but 
there are some 23 million workers spread among the 
15 million houscholds—on the average, therefore, one person 
working full-time and another half-time in each household. 
In addition to these earnings, interest and dividends, pensions 
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and other payments from the welfare state have also to be 
apportioned out. 

The table and chart show how the £14 a week was spent 
and how much the tax collector took, directly or indirectly, 
in an “average” family distributing its spending in the 
same proportions as the nation as a whole. The tax collector 
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reaped altogether nearly £4 a week, if national insurance 
contributions are included. Less was spent on rent than on 
either drink or tobacco. Another striking point is how little 
purchase tax on clothing cost the average household, while 
taxes on smoking and drinking yielded nearly three-fifths 
as much as did income tax. This piece of accounting ends 
with the slender figure of 2s. 4d.—all that the average 
household saved each week out of its £14. 
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A Lesson from Bedlam eet 


Plutarch narrates how young Spartans were taught 
sobriety by being confronted with riotously drunken slaves, 
and in England, during the eighteenth-century, eccentrics 
were sometimes cured by being taken on a tour of Bedlam. 
A similar idea seems to have been applied by the Singapore 
Police in its treatment of students detained under the 
emergency regulations in January last year for alleged 
membership or support of the Communist party. The students 
were placed on St. John’s Island, off the coast of Singapore, 
together with other militant Communists. The compounds 
were run along strictly Marxist lines, under rigid party dis- 
cipline and with discussions and lectures on dialectical 
materialism. It is now announced that all save one of the 
students have been released and are “cured.” The violent 
aspects of Communist discipline, the stifling intellectual 
orthodoxy required, seem to have discouraged the young 
adepts. One of them, in fact, lived in continuous terror of his 
more hardened companions. 


This original scheme raises a number of intriguing issues. 
It involves considerable risk ; for penology suggests that 
younger criminals are usually made worse by association with 
experienced jail-mates. Moreover, are certain groups of Com- 
munists to be kept in a fiercely ebullient state in order to 
maintain the stock of vaccine ? Many young Communists in 
western countries would be profoundly shaken if they could 
witness their creed in action ; for there is nothing like a 
course of continuous lectures and disciplined discussion 
groups to cool down the average enthusiast. 





Books and Publications 


Parliament in Danger 


Parliament: A Survey. Edited by Lord Campion. Allen and Unwin. 296 pages. 22s, 6d, 


This book has issued from the discus- 
sions of a group of distinguished parlia- 
mentarians, lawyers, historians, and civil 
servants which was convened by the 
University of London. It consists of 
thirteen individual studies of the work- 
ing of the British parliamentary system 
under modern conditions. These essays 
cover a wide field. Some of them (Mr 
Amery’s, for example) throw interesting 
sidelights on recent political history, 
while others (such as Lord Campion’s 
discussion of parliamentary procedure) 
provide valuable material on constitu- 
tional developments. What gives cohesion 
to the whole book, however, is the 
common reverence for parliamentary 
traditions shared by all the authors. This 
approach has precluded complacency, 
and led a majority of the writers to 
strike a note of alarm and even of des- 
pondency about the status of Parliament 
today. 

“The British Parliament,” states Sir 
Arthur Salter, “has a past of glory, a 
present of frustration, a future of 
uncertainty.” In similar vein, other 
authors contrast the perplexities of the 
present with the glories of the past. Mr 
G. M. Young finds his golden age in the 
period between 1840 and 1870, “ when 
Parliament and the Executive seem to 
have achieved a proper balance, resting 
largely on the presence in Parliament of 


a substantial body of experienced, know- 
ledgeable, independent members.” In 
his view, there are fewer men of sound 
judgment in Parliament today. 


It is not so much the quality of 
members as their diminishing indepen- 
dence which causes apprehension. 
Several contributors mention Sir Alan 
Herbert as an honourable anachronism 
and wish there were more like him. The 
professionalisation of politics, fed by the 
payment of members and the enlarge- 
ment of Government-dispensed patron- 
age, has increased the rewards for party 
loyalty and the penalties for even a 
minor deviation. The resounding defeat 
of rebels, independents, and the smaller 
parties at the 1950 and 1951 elections is 
seen as the forerunner of more sinister 
possibilities, 

The authors of this book are in 
general agreement that the growth 
of party discipline is deadening and 
dangerous. Party discipline feeds, and 
in turn is fed by, the growing powers 
of the executive. Then two interlocked 
developments, which have grown 
together since 1900, have gathered their 
real momentum since 1939. Sir Cecil 
Carr, in the chapter on delegated legis- 
lation, points out that the discretionary 
powers of Ministers have grown well 
beyond the limits envisaged by the pre- 
war Committee on Ministers’ Powers. 


Professor Wade shows how the confer- 
ment of these powers has been (since 
1939) drawn in terms too vague and 
broad to be challenged actively in the 
courts. He believes that a solution to 
the problems posed by administrative 
justice must be sought in political rather 
than in legal safeguards. But how can 
Government powers be curbed and con- 
trolled, if its faithful following in Parlia- 
ment raise no objections? 


This is the ugly question which 
causes Mr J. J. Craik Henderson to 
dilate on the “dangers of a supreme 
Parliament.” He believes that the very 
principle of the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment, so faithfully secured by the British 
constitution, may serve the purpose of 
majority tyranny—of rule by a party 
élite. Other authors, too, sharing this 
fear, cast around for remedies ; the one 
most frequently mentioned is the efiec- 
tive deployment of a purged upper house 
as a check on the possible excesses of an 
unbridled majority in the Commons. 
Mr G. M. Young suggests the alterna- 
tive of a series of advisory councils, com- 
posed of affected interests, super”sing 
each main sphere of Government ac: ‘ty 
—a variant on the older idea of an indus- 
trial Parliament. Other writers analyse 


the possibilities of improved parliamen- 
tary supervision over the work of the 
executive, although Sir Arthur Salter 
stresses the general view that such super- 
vision will be of very limited effect, 
unless the powers themselves are 
reduced 
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Clearly, these suggestions are no more 
than palliatives. To read this book is 
to get the impression that the only real 
cure would be to put the clock back—to 
tame the executive, to release the 
member from his party chains, to revive 
that substantial body of experienced, 
knowledgeable, independent members 
lauded by Mr. Young. But this is impos- 
sible. Politics, for better or worse, has 
lost its amateur status, and the bloated 
executive has become immune to all but 
minor deflations. Are then the forebod- 
ings to be found in this book justified? 
Or are, perhaps, the dangers somewhat 
exaggerated, and the benefits of firm 
and effective government too little 
remembered ? 


Fish and Fishing 
Come and Fish. By Michael Shephard. 
Museum Press, 240 pages. 18s. 


The Book of Sea Trout. By Hamish 
Stuart. jonathan Cape. 286 pages. 1658. 


The occupational disease of writers of 
fishing books is an imability to illustrate 
points from personal experience without 
lapsing into esoteric angling autobio- 
graphy. But Mr Shephard is immune. 
He has the gift of being able to instruct 
and yet to keep alive the atmosphere of 
the waterside, to teach without dog- 
matising, and to recount experiences 
which illuminate the reader’s mind 
rather than the writer’s prowess. But 
then few can have such a rich and varied 
experience to draw on. From roach to 
salmon, from dry fly to paternoster and 
maggots, he has done and enjoyed it all ; 
and about all of it he has something 
fresh to say. It is rare to find a fishing 
book so free from barren anecdote and 
from statements of the obvious. It is 
written with that serene geniality which 
has informed every really good fishing 
book from Walton onwards. Not that 
he will trifle with the widespread illu- 
sion that fishing is an inactive sport. 
“Patience is the last virtue needed by 
the true angler, unless it is patience 
when listening to the unfounded 
opinions of those who have never 
fished.” But fishing goes with a certain 
geniality of temper—except in | well- 
recognised interludes such as those pro- 
vided by broken casts, tangles, leaking 
waders, or occupation with something 
other than fishing. « 


Mr Shephard’s tastes are catholic, and 
the nearest he comes to expressing any 
preference is to refer to the tench as 
“perhaps my favourite fish.” But he 
concedes that the sea-trout is “the 
gamest fish of all.” And who would 
‘not concede it to that silver stfeak of 
acrobatic fury ? It is right and proper 
that Hamish Stuart’s classic, devoted to 
sea-trout exclusively, should now be re- 
published ; the original edition-is hard 
to come by. Serenity and jeniality of 
temper were not unfailing in Hamish 
Stuart’s writings. A pugnacious and 
intolerant controversialist, he was almost 
as venomous about other writers on the 


salmonidae as was Joseph Pennell about ° 


other writers on etching. His opponents 
in debate are not the only people to 
whom his contemptuous asperity can be 
irritating. None the less there is some 





quiet fun to be got from it here and 
there—as for example, from his sallies at 
the “Scale School,” at the confidence 
with which examinefs of a single scale 
will pronounce on thé nicest details of a 
fish’s vie économique and vie amoureuse 
of three years before. And really the 
asperity is but pepper on the meat. 
Hamish Stuart knew his sea trout 
through and through, watched their 
habits and their haunts and noted their 
every reaction to tide, weather, water, 
and angler. In his enthusiasm for the 
study and preservation of the fish, and 
in his delight in fishing for it and in the 
places where it is fished, the rough- 
tongued critic disappears. In his place 
is the enthusiast, who takes a happy 
and unresisting reader with him to follow 
the trout’s. journeys to and from the 
estuary, to tend his pools and lochs, and 
to beguile him with fly and lure in Roag 
or Howmore. 


Reform Diaries 


Three Early Nineteenth Century 
Diaries. Edited by A. Aspinall. Williams 
and Norgate. 402 pages. 458. 


The three diaries which Professor 
Aspinall has edited were .written be- 
tween 1830 and 1834 by politicians who, 
although—or perhaps because—they 
were not of the first rank, were excel- 
lently placed to follow at close quarters 
the bitter struggle which raged around 
the passage of the Great Reform Bill of 
1832, a measure as important as any in 
the constitutional history of this country. 
Le Marchant was principal] secretary to 
Lord Brougham, Lord Chancellor in the 
Reform Ministry of 1830-34 ;: Little- 
ton was a moderate Whig MP who 
nursed the ambition of succeeding 
Manners Sutton in the Speakership of 
the House of Commons, while Ellen- 
borough, the “son of the Lord Chief 
Justice, was a Tory who held office 
under Wellington and remained his 
faithful, though not uncritical, supporter 
throughout the battle against Reform. 


The diaries do not materially modify 
the knowledge we have of the general 
history of the crisis, at the height of 
which “people talked very openly of 
civil war and even of a change of 
dynasty.” But they do provide a de- 
tailed and wonderfully intimate view of 
thé political and social life of the years 
they encompass. The diarists’ very lack 
of distinction makes them admirable 
chroniclers of the events they witnessed 
and gives their observations an authen- 
ticity seldom attained by men of greater 
perspicacity and vision. They set down 
indiscriminately their private preoccupa- 
tions. and their reactions to what they 
saw and heard, their verdicts on the 
leaders they followed or opposed, their 
hopes and fears. They do not, of course, 
present a full picture of the politics of 
Reform. The popular agitation in the 
country—where “the arrival of a coach 
from London at an unusual hour 
emptied the workshops in an instant” 
and “workmen walk about, talking of 
nothing but the Bill ”—has only a mar- 
ginal place in'a chronicle of political 
events in London. But it does intrude 
sufficiently in these pages to show how 
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well Tories and Whigs realised that they 
were confronted with a power that was 
a greater threat to both than either could 


tver be to the other. 


Professor Aspinall’s editing is remark- 
ably skilful and meticulous ; his intro- 
duction underlines a number of the most 
important aspects of Reform. In par- 
ticular, the section which he devotes to 
the Tory party organisation after 1830 
shows how much research remains to be 
done on the development and history of 
party organisation in Britain. This book 
will be indispensable to the student of 
early nineteenth-century politics, while 
the general reader will find much that 
is interesting and amusing about one of 
the liveliest periods of British political 
history. 


Analysis of Social Science 


Mind and Society. Epistemological 
Essays on Sociology. By Bart Landheer. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 112 pages. 
5.50 Guilders, 


Perhaps one of man’s greatest 
achievements has been his willingness to 
decide between competing theories of 
nature without reference to his own 
wants and fears. With regard, however, 
to theories about society he may well be 
still at that stage of emotional attach- 
ment which once characterised his 
attitude to nature. Professor Landheer 
puts this kind of point more strongly 
when he suggests that the social sciences 
have developed too much as the ideo- 
logies. of different social groups. He 












Ready Shortly 
PROGRESSIVE 


TAXATION 


ASTUDY IN THE DEVELOP- 

MENT OF THE PROGRESSIVE 

PRINCIPLE IN THE BRITISH 
INCOME TAX 


By F. SHEHAB 30s, net 


Progressive taxation is, broadly 
speaking, a method of taxation by 
which the rate of tax is graded so 
that the rich pay proportionately 
more than the poor; the income tax 
and death duties provide vivid 
examples of how firmly it is now 
bedded in the British fiscal structure. 
In this book the author sets out tq 
trace the history of the principle 
which underlies this method of 
taxation. as applied to the British 
income tax. 


First introduced in 1799 by Pitt, 
the tax has in the course of little 
more than a century completely 
changed the face of English society ; 
this book resurveys the course of this 
silent revolution, shows how at each 
step in the path of feform the 
prophets of woe described mighty 
problems, economic, administrative 
and social, and tells how © were 
illusory, some overcome/ and some 


remain. 
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maintains, rather surprisingly, that one 
ef the reasons for this is that the social 
sciences have not had as much contact 
with philosophy as natural science. His 
remedy, therefore, for their emotional 
attachment is a course of philosophical 


analysis 


The core of the trouble seems to be 
that in social science we have a changing 
mind trying to study a changing set of 
socia] relationships. The author thinks, 
therefore, that “only in a stable society 
with a definite pattern is the formation 
of social theories with a fairly general 
validity possible.” So he sets out, con- 
sciously culture-bound by western civil- 
isation, to follow out his hunch that 
common factors can be discerned in the 
mental structures ‘of changing  indi- 
viduals which will be writ large in social 
development, social organisation, and 
thought systems. His modernised, ver- 
sion of the Platonic soul comprises 
natural or short-term reactions, rational 
or long-term reactions, and the reactions 
which extend beyond the span of indi- 
vidual life. Consequences are deduced 
from these admittedly abstract concepts 
of individual mental structure which lead 
en to the discussion of Max Schweler’s 
philesephical anthropolegy, “civilisa- 
tion” as a sociological category, together 
with its three stages and Dr Toynbee’s 
theories about. it. 


There are many puzzles about method- 
ology in the social sciences and it is high 
time that philosophers cleared some of 
them up. Professor Landheer sees some 
of the problems, but he cannot be said 
to give either clear or cogent answers to 
them. Indeed, his book is the sort that 
often leads one to reflect that the social 
sciences suffer from too much rather 
than too little philesophising about 
them. And, no doubt, the contemporary 
impatience with the type of philo- 
sophising of which this book is a fair 
representative is as socially significant as 
the book itself. There may nevertheless 
be good reasens for it. 


War and Peace in Israel 
The New State of Israel. By Gerald 


de Gaury. Derek Verschople. 2160 pages. 
1 Ss, 
Israel. The Establishment of a State. 


By Harry Sacher. 
33% pages. 255, 


Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 


Among the spate of books now appear- 
ing on Israel in Britain and the United 
States, one by a gentile is—or ought to 
be—-a landmark. Colonel de Gaury has 


written seme vivid and readable books’ 


about Arabia; he could justifiably be 
expected to do the same about Israel. 
He has not attempted this. His survey, 
though dressed up as a book, is in fact a 
handbook Department by department, 
he has collected the volumimous reports 
produced by Israeli ministries. (usually 
for the benefit of American Jewry) on 
the way in which they run their work. 
The result isa series of arid summaries 
useful chiefly to those who need to know 
exactly how the voter who has not yet 
learnt Hebrew manages his ballot paper, 
or that the Negotiable Documents 
Department prints the stamps, or that 


“legal draftsmen follow the development 
of all draft legislation.” 


The book is a mere skeleton, contain- 
ing no drop of the new state’s life blood 
—of the excitement of reconditioning the 
desert, the frustrations created by 
controls, the admixturg_of bullying and 
benefaction. that makes Histadruth 
policy, or the drawbacks and triumphs 
of assimilating unpromising immigrants. 
Only in a financial chapter ‘which is by 
another hand does it attempt an assess- 
ment of pros and cons. An admirable 
collection of photographs merely 
emphasises how good a book the author 
could have written if he had described 
what he saw, instead of what he read. 


Mr Sacher’s book is for half its length 
a repetition of the often-told tale of the 
last days of the mandate and of the 
muddied thinking that marked the 
successive decisions taken by the United 
Nations. For the other half, it is a 
history of the Palestine war from the 
Jewish side—incomplete, in that it can- 
not yet set out, “for comprehensible 
reasons,” the full story of relations 
between the government and the Irgun, 
but interesting in that it conveys, often 
by direct quotation from hitherto un- 
published memoranda, a good idea of the 
spirit that fired*the Jewish nation to win 
its country. 


The sub-title of the book should be its 
title, for the only point at which space is 
devoted to Israel today is in a final 
chapter called The Puture. This is 
temptingly fult-of all-too-brief references 
to topics about -which everyone is 
anxious to learn. Why did Mr Sacher 
thus allocate his space? What purpaese 
does he think he serves, at the present 
juncture in Anglo-Israeli relations, by 
looking back over his shoulder at the 
bitterness of four and five years ago ? He 
ddes not benefit history, for his text is 
warped by what used to be contemporary 
bias, and historians already possess such 
material in abundance. Criticism of 
British mandatory rule is well founded, 
but is no longer valuable unless allow- 
ance is made for Mr Bevin’s embarrass- 
ments creafed by British dependence on 
the United States and British relation- 
ships with Moslem countries, notably 
Pakistan. Nor is a portrait of the Jewish 
community historically valuable when no 
strictures are uttered on some of the 
devices it used to get its way. At least 
half the boek will be welcome only to 
those who enjoy opening old sores. 


Word Histories 
Concise Etymological Dictionary of 

Modern English, New Revised 

Edition. By Ernest Weekley.  Secker 

and Warburg. 480 pages. 355. 

Now in his middle eighties, Professor 
Ernest Weekley has prematurely become 
something of a legend, both 
generations of Frerich students (at least 
one of his works is still a\ textbook) and 


to the general public ever since, exactly 
forty years ago, his delightful “ 


of Words” 
“The Romance of Words ” is still avail. 
able, although the equally delightful 








history of words, 
Professor Weekley has deserved \. |} 
of the public. His “Words Ancien: 
and Modern” remains in Print ; 
so does. the charming * Jack and jill, 
a study of Christian or given name: : 
ene hears a rumour that 4 
“modernised” and enlarged edition «! 
“The English Language ” is on the \.\. 
Likewise “ modernised,” enlarged 4:.4 
scrupulously revised is the new edition 
= the long out of print “Concise 
tymological Dictionary of Mode:n 
err first published in r92r. What 
we have here is, therefore, a virtu;iiy 
new book. How timely it is. Ap: rt 
from Skeats’s large dictionary, st 
reprinted in roro, there has since the 
early 19308 been no reputable etyvmo- 
logical dictionary of English, whether 
here or in America. To have to go \o 
the vast Oxford English Dictionary, or 
to the by no means small Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, is to ask rather 
much of anyone not conveni¢ntly neor 
some great library nor owning a milliv- 
aire’s purse. This revised “Weekley ” 


supplies the answer, for not only is he 


up to date (phoney, spiv, allergy, peni- 
cillin), but he is reasonably compre- 
hensive. Although he suiscribes to 
none of the current fads of philolocy, 
he knows about them, has investigated 
what they imvolve, and deliberately 
stands aside. 

This wise and temperate lexicographer 
possesses the rare talent of being 
able to please the general educated reader 
and to conform to the demands of 
scholarship. But then, he is a practised 


" writer, with a ear remarkable lucidity 


and simplicity, and a notable scho!ar. 
Hence his ability to render even a 
dictionary, packed with scholarship, 
t acceptable to those who have 
no phi y. He employs few abbre- 
viations and no symbols. Among ‘ic 
many fascinating word-histories to be 
found in this book, those of the follow- 
ing words are, without being necessarily 
the best, at least typical: beach, cockney, 
fret, lounge, penguin, quaff, stride, «ce, 
wood, 


In every sense, “ The Concise Etymo- 


logical” is very good valpe 


Seeing Without Perceiving 
The Twelve Republics. By M. Fo!lick. 
357 pages. 8s. 


In January, 1948, Mr Follick made 
a brisk tour of the Caribbean, with 


on the v hole 

Hawkins con- 

ourably author's own 

Bae Silat in. such virile 
descriptions . ery a. mn. ambassador 

residence : “The rooms of his house 
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are large and nicely arranged. with a 
large garden in front and a still larger 
one behind.” 


Mr Follick did not always see so 
clearly ; he was never able to work out 
why Salvador is more densely peopled 
than Honduras, or why the Pacific end 
of the Panama Canal lies east of the 
Atlantic end, and he thought it “ really 
disgraceful” that Venezuela ‘should 
have so much less railway than Britain. 
But his moments of bewilderment are, 
perhaps, preferable to his numerous in- 
cisive judgments. British Honduras, he 
tells us, has possibly the most strategic 
position in the whole world. The late 
Jorge Gaitan was the most promising 
Latin American politician of the 
century. Henry VIII (Mr FPollick 
digresses rather far at times) launched 
England on four centuries of domina- 
tion of the world. Even geography and 
spelling must bend to the author’s will. 
The most interesting point on what he 
calls “Old Man Orinoco” is where 
“the Portugalesa and Apure join to 
rush madly into the mother stream at 
San Fernando. Great ocean-going 
steamers can reach this point.” Such 
strange statements would matter less if 
the author did not try to write authori- 
tatively on controversial matters; but 
it is somewhat irresponsible for a 
member of Parliament to build up a 
violent attack on the oil companies in 
Venezuela simply by converting their 
§0-§0 division of profits with the gov- 
ernment into one of 80-20. 


But if Mr Follick adds little to our 
knowledge of the Caribbean, he tells 
us a great deal about Mr Follick. We 
learn how Lord Beaverbrook waved to 
him in Nassau, how congenial he has 
found General Trujillo, Lenin, Franco 
and Bernard Shaw, how he-had a long 
talk (not described) with Mr Sol Bloom 
in Washington. Above all, one is grate- 
ful for his account of his return to 
London. “ My statement in the House 
of Commons caused a stir the like of 
which is seldom experienced. ... The 
country was thunderstruck at the truths 
that I revealed.” The pity of it is that 
Mr Follick is quite right in seeking 
to arouse British interest in the Carib- 
bean area; but it is to’ be feared that 
- book will have a rather different 
effect. 


Shorter Notices 


The Perén Era. By Robert J. Alexander, 
Gollancz. 239 pages. 12s. 6d, . 


_ In 1943 a group of Argentine officers 
issued a manifesto which openly demanded 
that their country should make itself master 
of all South America in the same way that 
Germany was supposedly the final master 
of all Europe. They called for “an in- 
flexible dictatorship ” on the German model, 
and warned their generation that it must 
be “ sacrificed ” for this heroic ideal, The 
subsequent decade has seen one of the 
leaders of this group, Colonel Juan Perén, 
impose both the dictatorship and the 
sacrifice on the Argentine people ; but it 
has not seen the achievement of the Argen-, 
tine hegemony which these efforts were 
meant to bring about. 5 

Mr Alexander has written an admirably 
succinct and readable account of Colonel 
Perén’s climb to power and of the policies 
of his régime. Inevitably, his narrative does 


not cover the latest developments ; but the : 


results of the last elections and the economic 
difficulties of the first half of this year are 
foreshadowed, and substantially confirm the 
book’s analysis. The brutal suppression of 
civil liberties and the nauseating adulation 
of El Lider, which are such prominent fea- 
tures of Peronismo, are sufficiently familiar 
to British readers ; but Mr Alexander per- 
forms a useful service in bringing out the 
genuine enthusiasm that the present régime 
has awakened among the Argentine workers 
by its lavish use of social and economic 
benefits. How long this enthusiasm. will 
endure among economic difficulties is, how- 
ever, doubtful ; and, as Mr Alexander makes 
clear, it is the failure of President Perén’s 
economic policies that has also stultified his 
efforts to dominate the whole continent, 


Case Law on National Insurance. By 
H. Keast. Thames Bank Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited. 194 pages. Index and 
Tables. 10, 


This book is well described by its title. 
It -is a summary of the various lines of 
decisions given ‘+ tribunals sct up under 
the National Insurance Act, 1946, and the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act, 1946, which between them cover the 
social benefits for sickness, unemployment 
and maternity, death grants, retirement 
pensions and compensation for industrial 
injuries. The result is a most useful work- 
ing manual for all who have to advise and 
help the individual in contact with the 
actual machinery of the welfare state. 


The Annual Register, 1951. Edited by 
Ivison S. Macadam. Longmans Green and 
Company, Limited. 506 pages. 63s. 


When a publication reaches its 193rd 
year it is perhaps enough to say that it takes 
its previous form and brings its usual in- 
formation up to date. This “review of 
public events” continues to present cur- 
rent history by logical, rather than chrono- 
logical grouping, so it is not surprising to 
find the largest section devoted to “ Foreign 
History.” But since this logical grouping 
has been adopted, has the time not come for 
the Advisory Board to consider incorporat- 
ing “Finance, Trade and Industry” with 
the rest of the history of the United King- 
dom instead of segregating them in a 
chapter by themselves after literature, the 
arts and science ? 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1952. Willing’s 
Press Service Limited. 620 pages. 2158, 


The seventy-eighth annual issue of this 
reference book to the press of the United 
Kingdom and the Irish Republic has two 
new séctions: one which groups the pro- 
ductions of leading publishers and the other 
giving references to publications offering 
“ group advertising.” The rest of the book 
follows the familiar pattern and provides 
alphabetical and _ classified information 
about newspapers and other publications. 
oot main foreign publications are also 


The Investor’s India Year Book, 1952. 
Compiled by Place, Siddons and Gough, 


Orient Longmans, Calcutta. 374 pages. 
Rs 20, 


_The_ main part of this reference book 
gives financial details and a ten-year series 
of annual results of companies quoted on 
the Calcutta Stock Exchange. This edition, 
the thirty-cighth; restores the full section on 
tea companies last published in 1943-44. 

A preface reviews the events of 1951 and 
their influence on the Indian economy, and 
deals in some detail with the main industries. 
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Time Will Run Back. By Henry Hazlite. 
Ernest Benn, 256 pages. 18. 


Mr Hazlitt introduces us to Wonworld, 
the terrible and logical application of Com- 
munist ideals projected into a future where 
the rest of the world has been subject and 
semi-starving for more than a hundred 
years. If the scene were more than 4 
painted back-drop for the arguments of 
two reformers, it would be more frighten- 
ing, but, unfortunately, we are becoming 
immune to these oft-repeated warnings, and 
it will take a more realistic account of the 
abominations of Communist rule to shake 
this horror-weary generation out of its 
apathy. 

The author claims that he has merely 
set down what is happening in Russia 
today, or has been seriously proposed by 
contemporary Communist and Socialist 
writers. From the outset the reader will 
scarcely expect impartiality in a book about 
Communism by an ardent capitalist, but, 
in any cas¢, it is very soon apparent that 
this flimsy tale is but a peg upon which to 
hang an ABC of economics. The clarity 
with which Mr Hazlitt presents the thesis 
that if capitalism did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent it will recommend 
itself to many, but there is a certain naiveté 
about the rest of the book which begets 
impatience. 

Underground - movements are the 
ubiquitous corrollary of dictatorship. But 
there is a wild improbability about Mr 
Hazlitt’s unique saviour, brought up on an 
island Utopia on mathematics, music, 
chemistry and chess—without ideological 
bias, and no history, true or false. That 
any young man, let alone the ruling 
Dictator’s son, should be allowed this 
education in such a world, is incredible, 
but that he should have escaped assassina- 
tion once back in Moscow beggars belief. 
To rely on such a god from such a machine 
would remove all hope of redemption. 





Books for the outdoor man 





Anglers 
An Angler’s Entomology 


J. R. HARRIS 
** One of the finest contributions to the 
literature on the art and science of fishing 
in many, many a moon.” 
—LEWIS DOUGLAS, SUNDAY TEMES 
“ Give this book to a fisherman and he 
will be off to the river at once.” 
—ARTHUR RANSOME 


103 colour plates, 24 photos, maps. 253.. 


Bird Watchers 
Collins Pocket Bird Guide 


R. S. R. FITTER 
“The most complete book on bird 
watching I have yet come across. Moro 
than 1,000 remarkably good paintings and 
drawings. Simplifies identification enor- 
mously.”—EVENING NEWS. Zils. 


Cricketers 
The Book of Cricket 


DENZIL BATCHELOR 
** 4 book of value and distinction.” 
—NEVILLE CARDUS 
“Sketches of 200 cricketers, all splendidly 
illustrated . . . from. the immortal W. G. 
Grace to the present day.”—-yORKS. POST 
300 photographs. 423. 
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Freezing Pensions 


Sir—In your issue of August 3oth 
you rightly call attention to the prospec- 
iive rapid rise in the cost of old age pen- 
sions. But to my thinking the trouble is 
due not solely, or perhaps even mainly, to 
the fact that the span of human life 
is being increased, but to our misguided 
method of reckoning the years of 
dependence of old people. 

‘The ratio that really matters is not 
that between those below and those 
above a certain fixed age (60, 65, or 70) 
but between those capable and those 
incapable by their work of paying their 
way. Greater longevity for the average 
man and woman should be, and in fact 
is, accompanied by a _ simultaneous 
expansion of the average years of poten- 
tial activity. There are wide differences 
between one individual and another. 
Some become infirm in their fifties, 
others do their best work in their sixties 
and even seventies—notably our present 
Prime Minister in his leadership of the 
nation during the war. 

Yet we continue with our rigid rules 
about retirement. I know, for instance, 
two women, one in public and one in 
private employ, who have been com- 
ae retired at 65 when, so far as 

can judge, they were at the height of 
their efficiency. They are now searching 
for some inferior job to enable them to 
remain independent. Cannot some way 
be found of dealing with this absurd 
waste of the nation’s human resources ? 
—-Yours faithfully, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

London, W.C.2 


Champions of European 
Unity 

Sir,—I was rather surprised when I 
read in your issue of August 16th the 
statement: “In .the crucial area of 
parliamentary action they (the creators 
of. European union) are only three 
(Schuman, Adenauer and de Gasperi);” 
followed by another statement: “ Only 
the Catholic parties of the Centre which 
these three. men lead are committed 
unequivocally to the federal ideal.” 

In my view, while it is true that it is 
only “a small force” which is trying a 
“ great change,” you.overstate your case. 
In the first place, the statements are not 
materially correct, if one considers the 
contribution, which was or is being given 
by men like Pleven, Sforza, Spaak, 
Carandini, Blum, Reynaud, etc., etc.; 
and, in Italy, for instance, republicans, 
social democrats and liberals are officially 
committed to the support of European 
umon. 

In the second place, even if it is true 
that the stronger force is formed today 
by the Catholic parties, your editorial 
seemed to me to convey also the idea 
that federalism is an essentially Catholic 
ideal. This does not appear to be fair 
to the Italian lay tradition (to stick again 
to the Italian case), which is indeed 
mainly responsible for the creation and 
the propagation of that ideal. As a 
matter of fact, what Signor de Gasperi 


is doing both in his foreign and domestic 
policy (and this is high-skilled liberal 
statesmanship) is to absorb and adopt 
the ideas and ideals of the men and 
parties which led Italy on the morrow 
of the Risorgimento. This is no sur- 
prise, if one considers the substantial 
lack of modern political traditions of the 
Catholics and bears in mind de Gasperi’s 
great effort to strengthen the democratic 
coalition to hold off the threat from the 
Catholic right wing. 

The minor democratic parties, how- 
ever small, count in our politics much 
more than is revealed by statistics and 
electoral returns. This statement surely 
ought to be understandable in a country, 
like England, where one has witnessed 
for 40: years. the changing role of the 
Liberal party and its impact on the 
British party struggle—Your faithfully, 

Naples RENATO GIORDANO 


Reviewing the Rates 


Sir,—Your necessarily brief review of 
a seven-page report prepared by the 
Society of County Treasurers has pro- 
duced two letters of criticism in your 
issue of September 6th. 

“County Councillor” does not agree 
with the view of the Society that the 
principle of the Exchequer Equalisation 
Grant is fundamentally sound. He bases 
this belief on the grounds that deliber- 
ately reduced council house rents would 
result in lowered assessments for rates 
and a consequent increase in the Ex- 
chequer Equalisation and Education 
Grants. Even if “County. Councillor” 
could prove by figures that this device 
would assist a county borough council— 
and I very much doubt if this could be 
shown—it would certainly not be true of 
the county areas. The loss of rents 
would be met by the ratepayers of the 
district concerned, but any benefit of the 
Equalisation and Education Grants 
would be shared by the ratepayers of 
the whole of the county. In any event, 
“County Councillor” appears to have 
forgotten that since 1950 all valuation 
for rating has been the function of the 
Inland Revenue and not of the district 
councils. The County Treasurers’ re- 
port makes it abundantly clear that the 
Equalisation and Education Grant sys- 
tems can work fairly ‘only if they are 
based upon uniform standards of valua- 
tion throughout the country. 

Mr Silvan Jones is disappointed with 
the report and expected something more 
solid, but he appears to select one out 
of the twelve points in the summary of 
conclusions as apparently being of prime 
importance. There are over 16,000,000 
people living in areas above the national 
average, for which and for whom there 
is no system of equalisation of rates at 
Exchequer expense. Would the report 
have been more solid if it had ignored 
this ? 

Mr Jones says that there are two main 
criticisms of the 1948 Equalisation Grant 


system:—{a) the i uacy of the 
sparcity weighting Bese sere formula, 


and (b) the minimum average rateable - 


value per head. is no guarantee that 
resources are sufficient. Both these 


‘ sentatives, 
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points were in fact dealt with in the 
report.—Yours faithfully, 
R. S. McDovea.t 
President, 
Society of County Treasurers. 
Hertford 


Austrian’ Jewry 

Sir,—The: article from your Vienna 
correspondent in your issue of August 
23rd appears in certain respects to be 
based on mis ing. He writes. 
“the question of Jewish compensation 
is an extremely complicated one bound 
up with the negotiations at The Hague 
between West German and Israeli repre- 
with Austria’s general 
financial situation, with the fact that 
some of the Jewish assets in Austria are 
in the hands of the Russians and that 
many Jews who have migrated from 
Austria are now perfectly free to return 
to live here, but prefer not to do so.” 


This statement is in many respects 
misleading : 

1. The negotiations at The Hague are 
between Israeli and West German repre- 
sentatives and deal only with the claim 
for the cost of re-settlement in Israel of 
those who fled from Hitler’s persecu- 
tions ; they hardly touch the Austrian 
“ government's” responsibility for resti- 
tution. 

2. If Austria’s general financial situa- 
tion is str peas to enable her to 
recompense former Nazis (which is the 
intention of the Bill vetoed by the 
Americans) it should surely enable her 
to afford some form of indemnification 
to their victims. The question of com- 
pensation is “bound up” with Austria’s 
financial situation only to the extent that 
a bundle of miscellaneous pamphiets on 
different subjects are “bound up” 
together in the British Museum. 

3. The fact that some Jewish asscts 
are in the hands of the Russians will 
cause delay in their restitution to their 
ri owners, but has no connection 
whatever with the question of compensa- 
tion for those who suffered damage in 
health and liberty and through depriva- 
tion of their chattels. 

4. I find it hard to fathom the degree 
of insensibility which allows your 
correspondent to write of the Jews who 
“migrated” from Austria and who 
though free to return prefer not to do 
so. The “migration” of the Jews from 
Austria was an enforced exile to which 
the only alternatives were torture and 
death. Their natural unwillingness to 
return to the country where they suffered 
So outrageously is not material to ther 
claim for i 

It is idle for the t Austrian 
government, in the of all the 
evidence, which is now available, to 
claim that the persecution of the Jews 
was an activity which their predecessors 
did anything to oppose and that Aus- 
trians neither took part in nor benefited 
from it. ‘The West German government 


' has shown its willingness to make such 


restitution for Hitlerism as is possible: 
the Austrian government might wel! do 
the same instead of confining ''S 
measures to the handful of 


s who 


have returned to its frontiers.—Yours 
falta, 
_H. J. p’Aviepor-GoLpsm!> 
Tonbridge : ge ue 
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Would you 


turn up your 
nose at 
fresh business? 


Not likely 
But that’s what you’re doing, you know * 
How do you mean? 


Just now you told me you wouldn’t advertise in the Daily 
Mirror at any price 


So I did. I don’t like the Daily Mirror 


If you knew all your customers you’d probably itea 
few of them you didn’t like, too oe 


That’s quite different 
I don’t agree. It’s exactly the same thirg on a smaller 


scale and just as unreasonable. You may not read the 
hundred 


Daily Mirror yourself, but over four million, four 


Sail in the beautiful EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
on the Southern Cruise. to the CARIBBEAN 


From Liverpool 16th December 

From Southampton 18th December 

and calling at Cherbourg 

Returning to Southampton 19th January 1953 


4 677 @ 
Complete information from authorised travel agents or Comadian 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 ( Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
( Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 








thousand other people do — every day 


What sort of people? 


Good honest working class, most of them. The sort of 
people who work in your factory. You and I make mass 
market products, old boy. We either reach that market or 
perish, and whether you like it or not the Daily Mirror is 
the finest mass market daily in the world 


Is it expensive? 


No, remarkably cheap. You ask your advertising agent 


DAILY MIRROR 


HIGHEST DAILY NET SALE IN THE WORLD 
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As 


A gas-turbine vessel has crossed the Atlantic. An atomic submarine can travel up to 2,400 miles 
without surfacing. We look back to the man in the crow’s-nest and forward to . . . what ? Ships without 
funnels, flat as the horizon ? Ships without screws ? 
Naval architects and marine engineers have interests nearer to hand which sound more prosaic — the fi 
of aluminium construction, for example. So has TI. But as new principles of prepulsion, new speeds 
and new capacities spring their demands upon engineering ability, TI will be ready, as now, 


with many of the new component parts. 


@) TI's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD" 


~ 


paints road signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS 


ae te 
a 





Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high 
pressure cylinders —- mechanical handling -—- metal sections 


LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, 


The AnSwers a 


With a Monroe adding-caiculator 
the most complicated calculations 
are as easy as a five-finger exercise 
~-and among the wide range of 
Monroe models there is one 
exactly suited to the volume and 
variety of your requirements, 
. « . the answer, of course, is a 
Monroe. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED. 
ane! §©~ 29 Atbemasie Street. London, W) GROsvesor 7541 





Ships Ahoy! 


Ships without crews ? 


bus bedy skeletons —- gland packings — tubular furniture — 


LONDON, W.C.2. (TRAFALGAR 5633) 


oF S: 
Because people prefer to do their insurance business in their 
own homes, the Man from the Prudential is a welcome visitor 
in miifiens of Grittsh homes. for more than a century. 
countieds families have relied on his friendly counsel, His 
advice is often sought on problems other than insurance 
His work takes him along country lanes and crowded streets 
. . . # familiar figure, 4 man respected in his community for 
the service he brings, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





No War of Liberation 


Washington, D.C. 

Te notion that the Republicans could give glamour 

to their foreign policy with a campaign premise to 
liberate the “enslaved peoples” uuder Russian rule has 
turned out to be less bright than it must have looked some 
weeks ago to Mr John Foster Dulles, its principal instigator. 
It is now generally perceived to have been an error of judg- 
ment. The proposal might have been regarded by the 
voters, or by a considerable section of them, as a stirring 


appeal to all that is finest in American idealism ; it might — 


have stirred up a crusade. But it did not. Even before 
Governor Stevenson had denounced it as “the reckless sug- 
gestion of a war of liberation in Europe which has frightened 
everyone except the Russians,” the decorous interment of 
the idea was in progress on the Republican side. General 
Eisenhower himself performed recognisable obsequies in his 
foreign policy speech at Philadelphia ; and, although several 
days later Senator Nixon, the Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate, was still soliciting the votes of minority groups in 
Massachusetts with the assertion that his chief had pledged 
himself to try to liberate the iron-curtain nations, several 
newspapers committed to the General and his cause had by 
then made reasonably plain their view that it would be 
prudent to forget the whole thing. + 


The life and early death of this, the first campaign issue in 
the realm of foreign policy, is an interesting story with a 
hopeful moral. This is that a politician in America who 
continues to comfort himself with the conviction that any- 
thing is permissible in a presidential election is badly out 
of date. The dialectical exuberance which once was expected 
and enjoyed during an election campaign must now be 
damped down in deference to the national sense of danger. 


Under the old campaign rules, a sound case might have 
been made for a carefully worded undertaking to hasten 
a liberation devoutly desired—and especially one known to 


be desired by minority groups with substantial voting power. 


The case Mr Dulles made in early July, when the Republi- 
can Platform Committee was composing its foreign plank, 
must have looked particularly attractive. The weight of 
opinion in the Republican councils was that the party must 
protect itself against repetitions this year of the “Me Too” 
charges flung at Mr Dewey in 1948 and 1944. Everyone 
saw that fhe need of the hour was a Republican forcign 
policy that would have a new and dynamic look. So the 
Republican platform said that, when the party came to power, 
the United States would repudiate such agreements as those 


reached at Yalta because they “aid Communist enslave- 
ments”; and went on: 


It will be made clear on the highest authority of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress that icy k 
to the genuine independence. of 
(The Republican programme] will mark the end of the nega- 
tive, futile and immoral policy of “containment” i 


i 


tives into a weapon for our destruction. .. . The policies. ; , 


will inevitably set up strains and stresses within the captive 
world which will make the rulers impotent to 
theit monstrous ways and mark the beginning of the end. 


These sentences were new and dynamic cnough to aitract 
the fugitive attention of commentators, even though they 
were well aware that it is what the candidate says cather 
than what the platform says that counts. Doubts about how 
the liberation trick was to be done were expressed ; but 
no answers were forthcoming and the subject was more 
or less shelved. It was not until General Eisenhower gave 
the matter a once-over-lightly treatment in his speech to the 
American Legion at the end of last month that the Dulles 
idea was hauled out and examined. 


* 


There were those who then described it as “ vague” aad 
“ dangerous” ; but none performed so thorough a job of 
peering and prodding as did President Truman at Parkers- 
burg. What he asked, did “ these Republican masterminds ” 
mean when they talked about liberating the enslaved peoples 
of Eastern Europe? He recited the “ means short of war” 
taken by his Administration, and he said that there was 10 
way to do more than this without using force. America’s 
allies had signed up for combined defence of freedom, but 
not for a warlike crusade. The President went on: 

I_am perfectly convinced—and I hope our Allies will 
understand—that the Republicans do not intend by what they 
say to pledge this country to a frightful atomic war in order 
to roll back the Iron Curtain by force. Yet... all Europeans 
know quite well that insurrection in the Soviet borderland 
these days could only be successful with armed support from 
the outside world. If the Republicans don’t mean to’ give 
that armed support—and I feel sure they don’t—then ticy 
are trying to deceive their fellow citizens at home and play- 
ing cruel, gutter politics with the lives of countiess good 
men and women behind the Iron Curtain. 

‘Governor Stevenson, on one of his tours, found himself 
at Hamtramck, Michigan, a suburb of Detroit whose popu- 
lation is largely of Polish descent. He warned an audicace, 
which cheered him warmly and appeared to agree with his 
thesis, that 

the cruel grip of Soviet tyranny upon your friends and reta- 

tives cannot be loosened by loose talk or idle threats .. . 

by awakening false hopes which might stimulate intemperate 

action that would only lead your brothers ‘o the execution 
squads. 

Here, as in other places, Mr Stevenson said a little piece 
about Mr Eisenhower, whom he usually calls “ my opponent ” 
or “ the General.” He is very scrupulous and earnest about 
these references and, though he occasionally permits himself 
a jest, delicately barbed (he mentioned at Denver a Republi- 
can propensity for “ generalities—and I don’t mean a pun ”), 
he is careful to leave nobody in doubt that he respects Genera! 
Eisenhower as a man of integrity and admires his military 
attainments. He told the Polish-Americans at Hamtramck : 
“ My opponent is an honourable man.” But he went on: 
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We are dealing here with something more than the awful 
abstractions of power politics: we are dealing with the lives 
of millions of our fellow men. 

The idea that had looked so promising to the Republican 
Platform Committee in Chicago was now wearing a very 
different aspect. It was too late to point out that in the 
speech to the American Legion which had caused all the 
fuss General Eisenhower had said little more than had been 
said by, among others, President Truman himself. In his 
Parkersburg speech Mr Truman agreed that the “ permanent 
Soviet enslavement of these nations ” could not be accepted, 


and that the United States must seek “to keep alive the « 


culture, spirit and hopes of once-free people.” All the 
General had said to the American Legion was that “the 
conscience of America shall never be free until these people 
have the opportunity to choose their own paths” and that 
“we shall never desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of those shackled lands who seek refuge with us.” But as 
someone some time ago pointed out, it is not so much what 
you are saying as what they think you are saying ; and the 
General himself put ideas in people’s minds by distributing 
in advance a text of his speech rather more forthright than 
anything he actually said. 


* 


Mr Dulles issued a statement in reply to the President. 
He said there were “countless peaceful ways by which the 
task of the Russian despots can be made so unbearably diffi- 
cult that they will renounce their rule,” and he added, some- 
what obscurely: “That was shown in Jugoslavia.” But 
three days later, when General Eisenhower arrived in Phila- 
deiphia for his well-advertised speech on foreign policy, none 
of the countless ways had been delineated and nobody had 
explained how Jugoslavia’s internal situation was to be repro- 
duced, by external pressure, in Poland or anywhere else. 


In the Eisenhower speech the Dulles idea was reduced 
to a pale and unexceptionable fifth point in a ten-point foreign 
policy programme: 

The fifth step in this programme is to aid by every peaceful 
means, but only by peaceful means, the right to live in free- 
dom. The containing of Communism is largely physical 
and by itself an inadequate approach to our task. There is 
also need to bring hope and every peaceful aid to the world’s 
enslaved peoples. We shall never be truculent—but we shall 
never appease. 

This was not what the Republican platform had said—not 
by a long chalk. As to the other nine points in the Eisen- 
hower programme for winning the peace, they could be 
regarded either as “ vigorous ” and “ positive ” (as the pro- 
Eisenhower leader writers said) or as virtually indistinguish- 
able from those espoused and pursued by Mr Truman and 
Mr Acheson (as the pro-Stevenson newspapers claimed), 

But as the Washington Post, which endorsed General 
Eisenhower many weeks ago, also observed: 


Whatever misunderstanding arose from a few unfortunate 
passages of Ike’s speech to the American Legion should be 
swept away by his unequivocal statement that only peaceful 
means should be used in giving aid to “ the world’s enslaved 
peoples.” The Republican candidate has thus definitely 
turned back from the limb of a crusade for early liberation 
offered him by.John Foster Dulles. 


The Washington Post sounded relieved, and the relief was 
echoed elsewhere. The country and the candidate have 
brushed off a risky idea, and the implication is that the 
country is sober enough and the candidate honest and wise 
enough to let it go at that. 
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Whose Tidelands ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAS] 


TuE theoretical argument over the growing encroachment 
of the federal government on the powers of the states only 
makes political sparks fly when it rubs against practical issues 
such as whose duty it is to protect the civil rights of Negroes 
or who owns the oil off state shores. The argument over 
whether this tidelands oil belongs to the federal government 
or the states concerned affects most directly California, 
Louisiana and Texas, and two of these three are southern 
states which, like the rest of the South, are particularly 
conscious of threats to states’ rights. Largely for this reason, 
they are also states which the Republicans have hopes of 
winning from the Democrats in this year’s presidential 
election ; this applies especially to Texas, where General 
Eisenhower was born and which has an important number 
of votes. 


Both the Republican platform and the General himself 
favour state ownership of the tidelands. The Democrats, 
unable to agree, refrained from mentioning the matter in 
their platform, but Governor Stevenson has refused to 
equivocate. He left Mr Shivers, the Governor of Texas, in 
no doubt that he believed the tidelands belonged to the 
federal government and that, if elected, he would do all he 
could to prevent Congress handing them over to the states. 
As a result, Governor Shivers, like Governor Kennon of 
Louisiana, has withdrawn his support from Mr Stevenson 
and is encouraging his followers in Texas to vote for General 
Eisenhower. 


7 


The political smoke which envelops the tidelands con- 
troversy has obscured the legal and economic implications 
of this complicated and much misunderstood issue. The 
ownership of the tidelands (an inaccurate name for under- 
water land which actually begins at the low-tide mark and 
runs seawards) was of little interest until it was found that the 
oil-fields of California, Texas and Louisiana extended under 
their coastal waters. It had been generally presumed, how- 
ever, that the tidelands belonged to the states and state laws 
prevailed in such matters as the regulation-and conservation 
of fisheries and oyster beds, the production of sand and shell 
and in the granting of rights for construction of wharves, 
pleasure piers and “made land” on the water front. In 
accordance with this presumption, California granted oil 
leases, and was followed by Texas and Louisiana. However, 
as early as 1933 individual Californians were applying for 
leases from the federal government, only to be refused by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr Harold Ickes, who at that time 
held that, in the opinion of Supreme Court Justices, it was 
“the settled law” that the states had title to the off-shore 
oil, 


By 1944 the increase of oil drilling in tidal waters brought — 


a new attempt to assert federal ownership, which this time 
was supported by Mr Ickes. A resolution was introduced 
in Congress to establish this right of the federal govert- 
ment, but Congress turned it down. Then suit was brought 
against the State of California and in June, 1947, the Supreme 
Court decided in favour of the federal government. The 
decision implied that the federal government also owned 
the tidelands in other states, except, possibly, in Texas. 
The case of Texas, which on several occasions has been 
declared by President Truman to be “in a class by itself,” 
rested upon the sovereign claim to the tidelands during the 
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period of the independent Republic of Texas, from 1836 to 
1845, and upon the agreement by which, when Texas was 
admitted to the Union, there was reserved to the new state 
all of the public domain of the former republic. 


However, suit was brought against Texas, and the 
Supreme Court again decided in favour of the federal 
government in June, 1950. A similar decision was rendered 
at the same time against Louisiana. The Supreme Court 
held that though the Republic of Texas had legal possession 
of its tideland waters, the tidelands could not properly be 
interpreted as part of the public domain which had been 
retained by the State of Texas, since the Republic’s fortifi- 
cations, harbours and docks had been ceded tothe federal 
government. The court contended that “most of these 
properties lie side by side with, and shade into, the mar- 
ginal sea,” and that therefore cession of the marginal sea 


to the federal government had been intended. The decision’ 


also emphasised that Texas entered the Union on an “ equal 
footing ” with the other states, and denied that this referred 
only to governmental and political prerogatives. The 
decision of the court was four-to-three, with two justices 
not voting. In his dissenting opinion, Mr Justice Reed 
differed from the majority on the application of “ equal 
footing ” to the Texas tidelands, and Mr Justice Frankfurter 
concurred, stating that to him it was clear that the sub- 
merged lands were part of the public domain of Texas. 


The decision of the court in the three cases did not give 
absolute title over the tidelands to the federal government, 
but asserted the “ paramount right” of the federal govern- 
ment to exercise ownership and control. It declared: 

The crucial question . . . is not merely who owns the bare 
legal title to the lands. .. . The United States here asserts 
rights .. . transcending those-of a mere property owner. 

Thus the court left Congress with the responsibility of 
exercising the paramount right of the federal government 
to take the land or of relinquishing this right in favour of 
the states. While the case was still before the Supreme 
Court, in 1946, Congress passed a resolution which handed 
the tidelands over to the states. This was vetoed by President 
Truman and an attempt to over-ride the veto failed to obtain 
the necessary two-thirds majority in the Senate. After the 
Texas decision a similar resolution was passed and again 
vetoed, last May. No attempt was made to reverse the 
veto this time, presumably because advocates of the Bill 
did not think they could get the necessary two-thirds majori 
in the Senate, and preferred to let the matter ride ‘acaek 
the presidential campaign, 
8 


There has been much confused thinking on this issue, 
especially about the distinction between the tidelands and 
the continental shelf, and the kind and value of the property 
involved. The tidelands of the United States are construed 
as those beginning at the low-water mark on the beach and 
extending three miles to sea. (In the case of Texas and 
part of the coast of Florida approximately ten miiles or three 
leagues is claimed by the state, under the old Spanish 
statute, and was recognised by Congress in its Bill.) The 
continental shelf extends something like 100 miles out to 
sea along both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts ; in California 
it extends only a relatively short distance beyond the three 
miles of tidelands. The states are making no claim to the 
continental shelf which has been put under United States 
sovereignty by an Act of Congress. 


By appealing to selfish interests, both sides in this con- 


idea of the amount of oil available. There has freq 


troversy have succeeded in giving the public an exaggerated . 
uently 
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‘been. talk of $40 billion worth, but it is difficult to see how 


this figure is arrived at. Presumably most of the amount 
would come from Texas, since it has the longest coastline 
bordering on oil-bearing dry land, Yet Texas has produced 
only about 14 billion barrels of oil since the first commercial 
production in 1897. Less than one per cent of this has come 
from the ten miles of land stretching inland from tidewater. 
On the assumption that eventual output from the area 
stretching ten miles out to sea would be the same, over a 
period of years Texas tidelands might produce 100 million 
barrels at about $2.50 a barrel, of which about 20 per cent 
might accrue to the federal government, through lease and 
royalty revenues. A similar calculation could be applied to 
the other states with oil-bearing tidelands. 


The State Constitution of Texas ceded practically all the 
public domain to the state school system and the $7 million 
received for tidelands oil leases, before the Supreme Court 
decision, went into the public school endowment fund. It 
has been argued in Congress that the revenue from offshore 
oil should benefit all American children, not just those in 
the states concerned, but Texans contend that the future 
addition of oil earnings to their present school fund of about 
$160 million would be worth a lot to the state, while to the 
federal government it would merely be a drop in the budget. 


It has also been argued that the Supreme Court decision 
has set a precedent for federal claims to underwater lands 
in all. the states—those under the Hudson River or Lake 
Michigan, for example. About a third of the city of Long 
Beach in California, built on twenty square miles of land 
reclaimed from the sea, is said to have been jeopardised 
by the court’s ruling. The Justice Department has answered 
reassuringly that it does not intend to move against property 
owners who have an established right through having con- 
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structed filled-in lands, docks or other tidelands facilities. 
It has also been contended that the establishment of the 
paramount right of the federal government to possess the 
tidelands would set a new precedent for federal seizure of 
property, an opinion which was supported by Mr Justice 
Frankfurter in his dissent in the California case. 


These arguments have, of course, been made much of by 
those -who oppose the federal government’s claim. The 
whole question will undoubtedly be debated again in the 
next Congress and will almost certainly end up in the lap 
of the next President. Meanwhile, the underwater oilfields 
remain undeveloped. 


American Notes 


Campaigns in Collision 


General Eisenhower seemed to find his feet and his 
tongue in the South, where large Democratic audiences 
turned out last week to see the famous war hero and the 
unaccustomed spectacle of a Republican presidential candi- 
date, and to applaud him as he lashed out at the “top to 
bottom mess” in Washington. The stock answer to those 
who have been asking plaintively, “ When do we start, Ike ?” 
has been that the General wanted to conserve his strength 
for the last critical weeks. Now a flood of eloquent denunci- 
ation has swept down upon those who were grumbling a 
week ago that the General was “ running like a dry creek.” 

One Republican, however, has not been swept off his feet 
by the General’s onslaught on corruption. Senator Taft, 
who has just returned to Washington after seven weeks in 
his Canadian tent, is in no hurry to do battle for the man 
who snatched the nomination from him at Chicago. His 
coldness, the ominous interest he expressed in General 
Eisenhower’s possible Cabinet appointments and in the 
stand the General meant to take on foreign policy, labour 
relations, and other controversial issues, -his coyness about 
arranging a meeting, all lend substance. to the story that 
Senator Taft may sulk in Ohio if the General does not hew 
to a conservative line, particularly on the Taft-Hartley Act. 


This unhealed wound in the Republican party is one into 
which it is Governor Stevenson’s strategy and delight to 
pour salt. At Kasson, Minnesota, he accused General 
Eisenhower, with perfect accuracy, of ploughing undet the 
Republican farm platform and making off with the Demo- 
cratic one in broad daylight ; he welcomed the “ distinguished 
hitch-hiker,” while expressing some anxiety about the 
Republican pirates climbing aboard in his wake. In fact, 
both candidates stood firmly on the prudent principle of 
giving the farmer what he wants. Even Governor Stevenson, 
who has gambled on other audiences being adult enough to 
be told unpleasant home truths, played safe with the 
politically foot-loose farmers. He never mentioned the 
flexible price support system, which is still law, though in 
deference to farm fears Congress has postponed putting it 
into effect. The measure is designed to encourage diversifi- 
cation by lowering price supports on staple crops. The 
middle-western farm states which Mr Truman carried in 
1948 are once more a vital battleground ; the President him- 
self is apparently to be asked to do more campaigning in 
this area than Mr Stevenson at first thought necessary. 


It is the Governor’s strategy to outline his views on major 
issues before engaging in any rough and tumble. This has 
the advantage of .making the Governor better known; it 
shows a respect for the voter’s intelligence; and it also 
leaves General Eisenlkower, whose constructive speeches are 
yet to come, in the position of following the furrow the 
Governor has already ploughed. If,.in the interests of 
Republican unity, which have already led to some strange 
embraces, the General is going to move right to placate 
Senator Taft, and increase the risk of alienating independent 
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voters, this will not matter. But if he does not, the Genera] 
may find he has inherited the “Me Too” label which 
damaged Mr Dewey in 1948. 


* * * 


Alcoa on the Way to Alaska 


Alcoa, the Aluminum Company of America, has an- 
nounced a project which, if carried out, will give America’s 
northern territory, Alaska, a mouthful of what its economy 
needs most—industrialisation. Alcoa is planning a huge 
aluminium undertaking in the Taiya Valley, near Skagway 
on Alaska’s southern tail; the plant would have an initial 
capacity of 200,000 tons a year, which might be doubled 
later, and would provide work for 4,000 or more people, 
to be housed in a new all-electric town with room for 20,000 
inhabitants, nearly one-sixth of the present population of the 
territory. Bauxite would be brought by sea from the Carib- 
bean and the last thousand miles of the journey, from Seattle, 
would be by the inland passage which is protected by islands 
from submarine attack. 


The reason why Alcoa is going to Alaska is that nowhere 
nearer home can the company find enough hydro-electricity, 
which is almost the only economic source for the huge quanti- 
ties of power needed 
for aluminium produc- 
tion. The Taiya project 
involves damming the 
Yukon’ River near 
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Chilkoot Pass to an 
underground power- 
house containing eight 
76,000-kilowatt 
generators. The dam 
and the lakes are 
across the border in 
Canada and Alcoa will 
have to get permission 
from Ottawa before it 
can divert Canadian 
water in this way. This 
is the first obstacle on 
the company’s road to 
Alaska. Canadians may 
hesitate to facilitate 
such competition fer their own aluminium company ; it has 
been hoping to capture a large share of the American 
aluminium market, which is expected to triple in size in the 
next twenty years, 


There is not enough aluminium in prospect for even the 
immediate future, in the opinion of American defence officials 
who have the needs of the strategic stockpile in mind, even, 
though about 1 million tons of primary aluminium will be 
produced in the United States this year and by 1954 annual 
capacity will have reached 1.5 million tons ; a further increas¢ 
in capacity of about 180,000 tons a year is likely to be recom- 
mended. This does not, however, necessarily mean that 
Alcoa’s Alaskan project will be encouraged, even though the 
company is prepared to find the $400 million it will cost with 
little or no government help. Apart from the fact that the 
project will take at least four years to complete, neither Con- 
gress nor the Administration is anxious to increase Alcoa 
share of American aluminium production, which has been 
reduced from 50 to under 40 per cent by the expansion of 
other firms since the Korean outbreak. If there is any further 
expansion, it is hoped that entirely new firms may be induced 
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to compete in the aluminium market. For this reason Alcoa 
may have difficulty in getting Congress to authorise the pur- 
chase of the 20,000 acres of Alaskan land which are needed 
for the plant and the new town ; under the Homestead Act 
individual holdings are at present limited to 160 acres. 

* * * 


Hammering at the Quotas 


Mr Truman, who failed to persuade Congress’ a few 
months ago to uphold his veto of the MeCarran-Walter 
immigration and naturalisation Bill, has not given up the 
fight. He will leave for his successor an analysis of the 
new law, and recommendations for changes in it, to be drawn 
up in the next four months by a seven-man commission he 
has just appointed. Its head is Mr Philip Perlman, the 
former Solicitor-General, whose critical view of the Act is 
no secret. The reminder that the Administration, if not 
Senator McCarran, stands for a more liberal immigration 
policy will not be lost on foreign-born voters who want to 
help their friends and relations in Europe, but are frightened 
by Republican suggestions of a war of liberation. 


The commission’s attention is directed toward two aspects 
of the law which Mr Truman finds particularly objection- 
able: the continued weighting of the immigration quotas, 
through the national origins device, against applicants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe and Asia, and the failure to 
provide any hope of haven for the millions uprooted by the 
Russians. The first, with all its distasteful implications of 
racial superiority, makes the American devotion to democracy 
and equality sound hollow ; it also makes it impossible to 
relieve overpopulation in Greece and Italy. The second 
means that America cannot take in any of the millions 
expelled from Eastern Germany or reward the 20,000 or so 
courageous souls who break through into free Europe every 
month, Congress refused to consider extending the emer- 
gency programme administered by the Displaced Persons 
Commission, which has just been disbanded. Under the 
DP Act, over 300,000 refugees were settled in the United 
States ; some §0,000 less lucky ones were stranded in the 
commission’s pipeline when it closed down. 


Unless the new Congress is very different from the old, 
or Mr Perlman is exceptionally persuasive, it is not likely 
to scrap the McCarran Act before giving it a trial. But the 
Administration at least can set its own house in order. 
Under prodding from the courts, the State Department at last 
has set up a board of appeals to hear the cases of American 
citizens denied passports. Applicants who are turned down 
must now be told why, within the limits of national security ; 
they can be represented by counsel and can appeal to the 
new board from the decisions of the visa and~ passport 
sections. Hearsay evidence may not be wholly ruled out, 
but Mr Acheson’s insistence that the passport section and 
the appeals board must be governed by the preponderance 
of the evidence, as though they were trial courts, should 
discourage the spirit of McCarthyism and McCarranism 
which seems to have infected some officials. It should also 
save the Department from further humiliations such as that 
which it suffered in the Lattimore incident. 


* * oe 


Choosing Congressional Candidates 


Another, and almost the last, of Congress’s ancient 
southern demagogues has lost the confidence of his con- 
stituents: even in spite of his extravagant efforts on behalf 
of ex-servicemen, Representative John in of Mississippi 
was beaten in the primary election in his district by Mr 
Thomas Abernethy, who in the last Congress represented 
the neighbouring constituency, now consolidated with Mr 
Rankin’s. Mr Rankin had not kept up with changes in local 
opinion, but what defeated him was his age—7o—rather 
than revulsion against the outworn ideas he stood for. ~ In 
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Nevada, however, there has been a genuine revolt against 
another reactionary Democrat, Senator McCarran. He him- 
self is not up for re-election this year, but his hand-picked 
candidate for Nevada’s other Senatorial seat, now held by a 
Republican, was most surprisingly defeated in the Demo- 
cratic primary by Mr Thomas Mechling, an unknown young 
newspaperman. 


Unfortunately Republicans are showing less good sense 
than Democrats in choosing their candidates for next 
November. There was never much hope that Senator 
McCarthy would lose the Republican nomination in Wis- 
consin, but. it was not expected that he would get far more 
votes than all the other candidates of both parties combined, 
which means that his victory. in the general election is 
almost certain. It may be that the voters of Wisconsin, 
constantly exhorted by the national press to get rid of this 
blot on their state, reacted to outside interference by doing 
just the opposite ; in Mississippi Mr Rankin might also kave 
won if his old enemies amongst the newspaper columnists 
had not refrained from campaigning on Mr Abernethy’s 
behalf. 


The most outspoken critic of Mr McCarthy’s alleged lack 
of personal integrity, Senator Benton, faces a hard fight for 
re-election in Connecticut. He is being opposed by Mr 
William Purtell, who, in order that he may store up seniority 
for himself in Washington, has been temporarily appointed 
by the Republican Governor to occupy, until January, Con- 
necticut’s other seat in the Senate, which was left vacant by 
the death of Senator McMahon, and which is therefore also 
up for election this year. Mrs Clare Boothe Luce had 
hoped to be the Republican contender for this seat in 
November, but the candidate finally chosen is Mr Prescott 
Bush, who nearly defeated Senator Benton in 1950. The 
Democratic choice is Representative Ribicoff of Hartford. 
In neighbouring New York it looks as if the lideral Republi- 
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can, Senator Irving Ives, was sure of re-election. For the 
Democrats have nominated a party hack, Mr John Cashmore 
of Brooklyn. Disgusted at this unimaginative choice when 
the nomination could have been forced on Mr Averell Harri- 
man, the Liberal Party in New York City is running its own 
candidate, thus splitting the anti-Republican vote and 
weakening Governor Stevenson’s chances of winning the 
presidential election in this vital State. 


* * a 


Crime Coming Back ? 


The startling increase in major crimes in New York City 
during the first half of this year—37 per cent above the 
same period of 1951—seems indeed to be, as the Mayor 
insists, largely a matter of statistics, since all crimes com- 
mitted in the city are now listed at a central office and for 
the first time a complete record is available. But the New 
York police force is also well below its official strength of 
nearly 20,000 men, inadequate in any case for a city of this 
size. The deficiency is now being made up, but it has meant 
a great scarcity of policemen on the beat. And the morale 
of the force can hardly be helped by the fact that only now 
is the end in sight of the departmental trials of the last of the 
200 plain clothesmen who were accused months ago of taking 
bribes from the bookmaking Mr Harry Gross. 


He is now in jail, and so is Mr Frank Costello; Mr Costello 
is believed to have been head of one of the nation-wide 
criminal syndicates, but his offence is contempt of Congress, 
for refusing to answer the questions of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. Senator Kefauver, whose reputa- 
tion was made by his work with that committee, has been 
collecting official reports on the present criminal state of the 
country. He finds that, while racketeering, gambling, and 
the drug trade are more subdued than they used to be, 
the various illegal interests, particularly the gamblers, are 
creeping from under the stones where they took refuge last 
year. Mr Kefauver believes that the only way to prevent 
crime coming back as soon as public vigilance relaxes is the 
establishment of a federal commission to keep-an unwinking 
eye on criminal activities. Such a commission is also recom- 
mended by a committee of the American Bar Association, 
which agrees with Mr Kefauver that crime is looking up again. 


Meanwhile the Attorney-General has abandoned his pre- 
decessor’s scheme for a special annual grand jury to investi- 
gate crime in each of the 94 federal districts and has dis- 
banded the special “racket unit” in the Department of 
Justice, on the grounds that both were unnecessary window- 
dressing. Similar racket squads in the Byreau of Internal 
Revenue have had a good deal of success in tracking down 
income tax evasion by gamblers and racketeers, although few 
of them seem to be bothering to pay the special tax on book- 

- making and other types of gambling. 


In New York City it is not only the police force that is 
being cleaned up. The state’s own Crime Commission has 
subpoenaed full details of the bank accounts of several 
hundred men, some prominent in politics, others in less 
reputable occupations. This is part of the attempt to suppress 
the racketeering on’ the water-front which has much to do 
with the decline in the port’s business. And in the Borough 
of Queens a sewer scandal is being dug up ; faults in recently 
constructed drainage systems are so frequent that they 
suggest something worse than an inefficient contractor and 
carelessness in the borough’s works department. 


* * * 


Driving Hollywood to Television 


Motion picture companies feel the government is asking 
them to feed the hand which is strangling them. It was 
brought an anti-trust suit against twelve cinema producers, 
the aim of which is to force them to make available to tele- 
vision 16-mm films of their feature pictures. The charge of 
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the Department of Justice is not that companies have refused, 


individually, to provide fodder for the television screen, but 
that the twelve entered into an agreement to refuse. The 
trust-busters argue that the coi until they have 
expiated their sin, should be required to sell their films to al] 
comers. 


The Department is prepared to concede that a “ reason- 
able ” tirne should elapse between the showing of a film in 
the -cinemas, and the sale of television rights. But both 
Hollywood and the exhibitors doubt whether a reasonable 
time, as fixed by the courts, would protect such valuable pro- 
perties as “ Gone With The Wind,” which has been issued 
four times and brought in over $30 million, or “ King Kong,” 
which first appeared in 1933 and is now undergoing 1s 
fifth revival. they fear that if costly films can be seen 
on home screens for nothing, the cinemas will fast empty. 
Television viewers, they contend, should be satisfied with live 
entertainment (though this, of course, is exceedingly expensive 
for sponsors and networks to provide) and with films specially 
made for television, of which an increasing number are being 
made by independent producers. Mr Douglas Fairbanks, for 
example, is making in Britain thirty-nine half-hour films for 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

The stumbling-block for the big companies is that tele- 
vision, though it is so attractive to advertisers that sound 
broadcasting recently has had to cut its rates for evening time 
by 25 per cent, still cannot afford to pay big prices for films. 
There are now only 109 TV stations on the air in 66 cities, 
and $25,000 is about all that a film can earn on the new 
medium. But 36 licences for new television stations have 
been granted since the three year freeze was relaxed in April. 
One of these, in Denver, went into operation almost over- 
night ; the boom in sales of sets there is a welcome foretaste 
to the industry of what may be expected when the 68 other 
cities clamouring for television are satisfied. The industry 
also looks forward, by next year, to the perfection of a new 
colour system which will not make present receivers obsolete. 
As the television market grows, it should be able to offer 
more attractive terms to Hollywood. 


Shorter Notes 


During the first six months of 1952, deliveries to the 
stockpile exceeded all expectations, although receipts of cer- 
tain metals and minerals were curtailed because of the com- 
pelling demands of the defence programme. Supplies of 
most of these scarce materials are, however, now improving. 
Procurement has been completed of the necessary stocks 
of 29 of the 74 essential materials that are being stored 
in case of war, and new contracts are now being let at a 
declining rate. The total value of the strategic and critical 
materials now in the stockpile is $3.6 billion, almost half of 
the amount aimed at. 


* 


The new Chesapeake Bay bridge, with a main suspension 
span 1,600 feet long, was opened to traffic at the end of 
July. Heralded as the world’s longest continuous sic! 
structure built over water, the bridge replaces the slow icrry | 
service between the main part of Maryland and the ecasicn 
resort and agricultural area ; it provides a mew escape for 
Washington residents from the Capital’s torrid summet 
weather, new markets for the farmers of the eastern shore, 
and will eventually carry a direct highway to New York. 





* 


New York champagne will have more sparkle than the 
imported variety, according to an American rubber firm that 
has a new rubber stopper especially designed for this wine. 
The substitution of rubber for cork will eliminate the leakage 


that reduces effervescence, and the re-usable rubber caps s(4y 
tightly in place whether wet or dry. 
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hats off to no one 


Enough of this modesty, this 

cult of the understatement, this hiding 
of our lights under bushels, this 
unwillingness to come right out with it and say 
that we are good. So here goes. We are good. 

And the reason for this unwonted effusion of 
self-pride? We have produced a thoroughly good 
portable typewriter, cleanly made, precise 

in working, strong yet light enough for you to run 
for a train while carrying it. It’s called the 

Good Companion and it’s a peach of a machine. But 
it’s not simply the goodness of the machine 

itself that makes us so proud; it’s the fact that we 
can produce such an unreasonably 
good portable typewriter for 
such a reasonable price. 









IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED - 


LEICESTER 
cRc6 BROWN & POLSON LTD., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 


- 


THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 
OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Brown & Polson 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


IN THE TANNERY 
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IMustration by kind permission of PURITAN TANNERIES LTD., RUNCORN 


Te main object of any tanning process is to 
convert putrescible proteins (which form the 
main substance of the hides) into substances that 
bacteria cannot attack. 
There are two main tanning processes — vegetable 
tanning and mineral tanning — and glucose plays a 
part in both of them. In vegetable tanning glucose 
is used mainly in the finishing processes. It is used, 
in addition to other leather dressings, to increase 
the suppleness and tensile strength of the leathers. 


Glucose in mineral tanning 


The part that glucose plays in mineral tanning 
concerns the actual tanning process. The main tanning 
agent in ‘chrome’ tanning processes is basic 
chromium sulphate, which is formed by the 
reduction of bichromates of sodium or potassium 
in the presence of sulphuric acid. Glucose is used 
for the reduction of the bichromates (that is, the 
removal of some of their oxygen). In reducing them 
the glucose is itself oxidised, and breaks up and 
forms a series of organic acids which also help the 
main tanning process. 

The provision of large supplies of glucose for 
tanneries is another exarnple of the kind of service 
that the Brown & Polson group performs for many 
widely different industries, and is ready to perform 
wherever opportunity exists. Enquiries will be 
answered by responsible experts. They should be 
addressed to : 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 
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125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.G.2 
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A pump table equipped for research into the 
physics of oxide-coated valve cathodes. 


It has always been the conviction of 


the G.E.C. that the provision of | 


scientific service to industry is vitally | 


important. It fosters fundamental re — 
search which results in the solution 


of practical problems. 


The wide variety of subjects covered at the G.E.C. 
Research Laboratories, Wembley, include :— 


POWER GENERATION COMMUNICATIONS 
AND UTILIZATION RADIO 

TELEVISION 
SWITCHGEAR LECTR . 
CABLES - a 
LIGHTING HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC 
HEATING APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 











THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 


MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W:C.2 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,860,000) 
is associated with 
The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid. 

The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Led. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C. “Tennant Sons & Co., 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING mrouerse 
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At the end of the war, our trawler fleet was in very poor shape. 
Be eet ee ener te ee 
mine-sweepers and submerine chasers and, of these, many 
had been lost in action. As a result, those trawlers still avail- 
able for fishing were heavily overworked and consequently 
in grave need of overhaul and repair. 


Since then, however, great things have happened. No Jess 
than 116° fine new trawlers have been launched and another 
42 are under order. Today, Britain's trawler fiect, though still 
smaller in numbers than in 1939, has actually a bigger 
catching potential than it has ever had before. 


This achievement reflects the energy and determination 
which our great Fishing Industry brings to bear on every 
problem that it meets. Any measure that might conceivably 
’ result in the landing of more and better fish is most carefully 
studied and tested. During the last 3 years, great strides have 
been made, and there can scarcely be a housewife who has 
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British trawlers know their job! 
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Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Dutch Lessons for 


| who believe that Britain failed to take adequate 

steps to correct its balance of payments are prone to look 
beyond these shores for models of economic behaviour. Their 
-yes turn to Holland where the change over the past eighteen 
months has been spectacular. In the first quarter of i951, 
Dutch exports paid for only 68 per cent of the goods pur- 
chased from abroad ; during the same period in 1952 the 
percentage reached 93. There have even been occasions in 
recent months-when Dutch foreign trade has shown a surplus. 
Nothing eomparable has taken place in Britain and there- 
fore it may be worth examining what lessons—if any—can 
be drawn from the Dutch experience. 


Ever since the end of the war Holland has faced an uphill 
struggle to make ends meet. Like Britain, it had been 
torced to liquidate many of its overseas investments ; in addi- 


tion it was compelled to finance a big reconstruction pro- 


gramme, and to make good the loss of Indonesia. In spite of 
these burdens the Dutch balance of payments showed a fairly 
steady improvement until 1950, the year of the Communist 
nvasion Of Korea. In the space of a year the deficit in the 
‘otal balance of payments. increased nearly 40 per cent—from 
984 million guilders in 1949 to 1,362 million in 1950. This 
jeterioration continued throughout the first seven months of 
1951 and also showed itself in a mounting deficit with the 
European Payments Union. Total gold and foreign exchange 
holdings by the Netherlands Bank sank to 894 million 
guilders—the lowest point in postwar years. - 


Part of the story behind this crisis is revealed in Table I. 
[t shows how from October, 1950, until July, 1951, Dutch 
exports, though constantly expanding, failed to keep pace 
with rising imports. This was true both in value and in 
volume. The explanation is by now a familiar one—a sub- 
stantial portion of the swollen imports was due to the 
xcamble for raw materials that followed the Korean war. 








Tasie I 
InpEX NUMBERS oF FoREIGN TRADE 
(1948 = 100) 
ee Sa lial pe acta i isi Saeed ence 
Quantity Value 

| Imports Exports a Imports Exports 

S psSplislscieene sa cba Sabet Pokicia ss ete patie andes naleoes a 

| 1950 | 961 | 1950 | 1961 | 1980 | 1951 | 1950 | 1901 

| 

| 
January ...., 142 | 165 | 175 | 224 | 100 | 116 | 102 | 106 
February... 125 | 152 | 140 | 237 | 102 | 124 | 101 | 108 
March ...ssee 144 | 167 | 185 | 230 | 104 | 127 | 98 | 108 
Aptil ..ceee cs 151 | 154 | 168 | 228 : 104 | 130 | 99} 115 
May .. . see 153 | 169 | 174 | 223 | 106 | 136 | 98 | 116 
June: .cccgaee 154 | 172 | 199 | 238 | 110} 135) 97 | 115 
July... cowie | 142 | 165 | 219 | 225 | 108 | 134 /| 91 | 15 
\ugust ...,.. | 143 | 140) 214 | 228 | 107 | 139 | 92 | 116 
september \ ., 149 131 226 266 | 107 132 93 117 
October....,. | 164°} 140 | 263 | 300 | 110 | 13% | 96 / 117 
November...,-| 149°} 123 | 246 | 270 | 115 | 134; 102 | I 
ocember.,.. | 145 | 123 | 235 | 232 | 118 | 135 | 104_| 120 

t t 








{n addition, the deterioration in Holland’s external trading 
accounts was accompanied at the outset by a rise in the 
volume of consumer expenditure, which jumped 8 per cent in 
the third quarter of 1950. Inflationary expenditure, both 
Sie ee blic sector, was not something new 
since the end of ee ee ee ot 

uropean partners, had been living beyond its means. 
fae it Soares Se cee Saree me fe 
1949, but events of 1950 once again put the economy in the 
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British Chancellors 


red. The figures point to an enormous rise in stocks of raw 
materials accompanied by a persistent increase in consump- 
tion on the part of the general public, the State, and industry. 


Taste if 
NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
{In 1,000 mi. guilders) 


’ ; 


| 199 |) (1950S || Ss 198k 


i i 

National income at market 

VOM Se Eye icn'ss clas 15-96 17-72 | 19:3 
Consumption— : 

By the public.......... , 11-60 12-50 | 15-55 

By the State .......... ; 2-48 | 2-69 - | -8-00 
Total consumption ....... 14-08 | 15-19 | 16-55 
National savings ......... 1-88 | 2-53 | 2-80 
National investments in | | 

mfg. industries......... } 1-56 1-90 2-00 
Stock replacement........ | @-69 1-62 S¢ 
Total net investments .... | 2-15 3-42 | 2-80 
Surplus or deficit......... —0-27 | —0-89 
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In September, 1950, the Government first responded to 
the new threat to economic stability by raising the bank rate 
from 24 to 3 per cent. It soon, however, became obvious 
that by itself this move was not enough, and in the first 
quarter of the following year the Government took a whole 
series of measures designed to cut spending both for invest- 
ment purposes and for private use. 


The initial step was to reinforce the new bank rate by 
the introduction of specific credit restrictions. - Operated 
with the help of the commercial banks, these restrictions 
aimed at checking the expansion of stocks and reducing bank 
loans for internal investment. Business profits were taxed 
more heavily and the turnover tax on luxury goods was 
increased. It was announced that the annual rate of house 
building would be reduced from §0,000 to 40,000. Once 
again the Government cut its subsidies on imported com- 
modities—primarily food—from an annual rate of 450 million 
guilders to 175 million. As compensation for the price 
increase that ensued, wage rates were raised by § per cent, 
but at this level they still lagged behind prices by about 
7 per cent. Wage rates have remained stable at this point 
ever since—largely owing to the moderation of the Dutch 
trade unions and also to the recent narrowing of the gap by 
a smail decline in prices. In April the bank rate was raised 
still further to 4 per cent. The sole increase in physical 
controls over trade throughout the entire period took place 
in August when Holland cut the percentage of “ liberalised ” 
trade with the other Marshall countries from 65 to 60 per 
cent. 


Turning the Corner 


The turning point came suddenly. In August, 1951, 
imports dropped abruptly in volume, and shortly afterwards 
began to decline in value as well; exports continued to 
expand both by value and volume. Holland also started 
to run a substantial sutplus in the European Payments Union, 
and since that time has amassed a total credit with EPU of 
1,106 million guilders. Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
grew steadily and now stand at 3,229 million guilders—a 
rise of 2,293 million in just over a-year. In recent months 
the Government has dismantled most of the apparatus erected 
to deal with the emergency. The bank rate has been lowered 
at intervals to 3 per cent and numerous measures are now 
being taken to offset a reverse movement. in the Dutch 
economy—the tendency for demand and production to 
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stagnate. Since the beginning of this year government efforts 
to stimulate demand plus seasonal trends have combined to 
reduce unemployment from a peak of slightly more than 4 
per cent to a current figure of 3 per cent. By British standards 
this is large, but the Dutch do not regard it with alarm. 


For those who would draw morals from Holland, the 
crucial question is whether any connection exists between the 
restrictive measures applied by-the Government and ihe 
dramatic turn in the Dutch balance of payments. Part of 
the answer seems to lie in a closer inspection of the changes 
that have occured in the Dutch foreign exchange accounts 
for the years 1949-51. Table III lists these changes for the 
currency areas with which Holland conducts the bulk of its 
trade. 

‘The picture it gives is not one of general, balanced improve- 
ment. Indeed, the deficit with Belgium in 1951, though 
falling, was still very high. Moreover a previous surplus 
with Western Germany had become a deficit and the dollar 
balance was also worse. The only notable surpluses that 
Holland had achieved were with Argentina, France, and most 
striking of all, with the sterling area. The one feature common 
to all three customers is inflation, coupled with balance of 
payments difficulties. 

The phenomenal surplus of sterling in 1951 (1,097.6 
million guilders as compared with a deficit of 25 million for 
the previous year) can be explained only partially by visible 
trade movements. Larger exports to the sterling area and 
declining imports from it account for at most one half of the 
increase. The remainder consists—in what proportions it is 
impossible to say— of such items as sterling acquired from 
Indonesia and transfers from Royal Dutch Shell; another 
portion probably represents a normal balance which dis- 
appeared in 1950 because of abnormal demands for sterling 
both in order to acquire stockpiles of raw materials and to 
conduct “commodity shunting ” operations. 


Tasie Ill 
CuRRENT Account BALANCES BY Major EXcHANGE AREAS 
(In millions of guilders) 


Foreign Exchange | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 











Welw 3.055 iN oss chee — 250-6 — 755-7 — 704-6 
Western Germany........ + 86-8 + 146-4 — 371°8 
PRRAOR. 65 ii oss occu wens — 98-1 — 113-7 + 193-0 
Siete cpio. ccs etek + 200-0 — 25-1 + 1,097-6 
Gels oie ine ks cw keee + 24-8 + 26-9 + 29-5 
UGA OS oes eS K — §74:5 — 430-0 —  656'0 
Friehle ae an + 378-7 — 168-5 | — 441-7 
Argentina 6. i506. Ti ves | —— 54-7 + 12-2 + 147-6 
Toran all areas. .....<s.. | _ -3 —- 252-0 


ts 
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W 


| = 1,090-9. | 
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Dutch officials themselves are less ready than some pundits 
abroad to assert that they have found a magic formula for 
balance of payments ills. They are inclined to minimise the 
role played by the measures of domestic control. The fact 
that imports fell from their exaggerated levels is due, they 
say, less to government action at home than to external causes 
—the abatement of the Korean crisis, a buyers’ strike and, 
more recently, a decline in world prices. At the same time 
they largely attribute Holland’s export gains to the fact that 
Dutch prices have risen less rapidly than those of other 
countries ; in other words, “ Holland’s inflation is less than 
its customers’ inflation.” 

This last-explanation understates the credit due to the 
Dutch Government. It took steps to control inflation much 
earlier and more drastically than did many other world 
traders. Herein lies the real lesson for Britain of the Dutch 
experience. The relative success of the measures taken 
underlines the importance of speedily adjusting financial and 
fiscal policies to meet external and the danger of 
waiting for months on end before breaking to the public 
the news that something ought to be done. The Dutch 
experience suggests, too, that the time to make stockpiling 
purchases is when prices begin to rise and not when they 
have reached a pel 
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Gaul is Divided 


M. Prnay has valiantly held his thumb in the dike, but the 
waters are threatening to come over the top. After enjoying 
an EPU surplus of -$21 million in June, France suffered a 
deficit of $23 million in August. Its adverse balance of trade 
in the first half of the year totals 329 billion francs as agains: 
155 billion over the same period of 1951. Despite a 6} pe: 
cent increase in industrial output (as compared with the first 
half of 1951), France’s dollar exports declined by 24 per cen: 
from May to June, and because of the crippling effect of 
high prices its over-all exports declined a further 7 per cent 
in July. Owing to heavy imports of grain and metals France’s 
balance of trade over the summer deteriorated even further. 


The downward trend of prices which had lasted since 
February was reversed in the latter part of June. The retail 
price index now stands at 144.8. If it reaches 149, the 
sliding wage-scale law will make acutely inflationary develop- 
ments nearly inevitable. This index moreover, is not 
above suspicion as it fails to include price for food and 
vegetables. The latter have skyrocketed: as compared with 
July, 1951, salads and peas are up by some 70 per cent and 
citrus fruit by 80 per cent. Meat and dairy products have 
shown a similar trend ; the price of veal, for example, has 
risen by 25 per cent since June alone.’ The critical importance 
of these figures can be gaugec from the fact that 60 per cent 
of the average consumer’s bill is spent on foodstuffs. 


Fears About the Franc 


Despite M. Pinay’s firm attitude and the 2 billion francs 
in “new money” raised by the gold-backed loan, the 
currency is by no means in a reassuring state. In early 
August, the fears created by drought, foot-and-mouth disease 
and the fact that off-shore procurements were less than had 
been hoped for, depressed the black market rate of the franc 
to 418 to the dollar. The large margin between this and the 
official rate cut sharply into the revenues expected from the 
tourist trade. Since April, 1950, moreover, bank credits have 
risen by 63 per cent and the inflation of the franc has not 
only been absolute but also relative when compared to the 
inflationary movements registered in other currencies. The 
tendency to invest (in metallurgical industries, for example) 
has led to activities which could be financed only by 
inflationary developments. 

In his efforts to stem the rising tide, M. Pinay is backed 
by a rather disunited army. The federation of agricultural 
workers has declared that it would demand tax exemptions 
unless price reductions were obtained from industry before 
September 15th. In a very significant speech in Poitiers on 
September 3rd, M. Blondell, president of the national federa- 
tion of agricultural workers, described agriculture as engaged 
in an open war against industry. He claimed that no more 
than 73 per cent of aggregate capital investment was devoted 
to aiding the farmers and urged his listeners to fight the 
industrial interests with every means at their command. 
The CGT on the other hand, demanded an immediate 15 
per cent wage increase in order to meet the ever-rising cost 
of food for which it blamed the farmers and agricultural 


distributors. Though Communist-inspired, this agitation for, 


higher wages is gradually spreading among all unions. Indus- 
trialists are arguing, with a great deal of justice, that the 
peasants are hoarding gold, and the ts are countering 
by pointing to the high margin of industrial . The price 
reductions which M. Pinay has obtained from industry, simp!y 
are not reaching the consumers. 

What is M. Pinay proposing to do before Parliament 
reconvenes on October 7th ; He appears to be concentrating 
on price monopolies, cartel agreements and trade associations 
with the help of decrees conceived under the Vichy regime. 


In France there is one small retail business for every 32 


inhabitants (as compared with a 1:80 ratio in the United 
States). Since the war 200,000 new retail stores dealing 19 
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consumer goods have been set up. These are frequently run 
by inexperienced owners who operate at great cost and with- 
out a rational price policy. The margin of profit above gross 
cost often reaches 30 per cent and drives prices well above 
the demand and supply level. There is, moreover, little 
doubt that there are speculative interests active in the meat 
market. But such measures as pilot-shops, a double-price 
tag (indicating the margin between wholesale and retail) and 
the breaking up of certain monopolies do not come to grips 
with the central problems. . 

M. Pinay would have to move boldly against the excessive 
profits being registered in the armament and automotive 
industries, and against inflationary premiums, such as those 
in the nationalised accident insurance policies. He would 
have to be prepared to liberalise the formidable import 
restrictions, but his balance of payments problem stands in the 
way. Above all, M. Pinay would have to impose credit restric- 
tions all along the line. But these*measures, as well as the 
various plans concerned with the elimination of small retail 
businesses which cannot survive economically, raise profound 
political and social problems. M. Pinay’s coalition in Parlia- 
ment still depends on traders, middlemen, the “ small bour- 
geois” and the farmers. These groups want hoarded gold, 
high prices and protected markets. Their shortness of vision 
is the main obstacle in the path of a sane economic policy. 
Unless it can be surmounted, the old adage that both cabinets 
and leaves tend to fall in autumn may come true. 


Britain Puzzles Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Every time Canada approaches talks about the sterling 
balance of payments, as it is now doing in preparation for the 
forthcoming Commonwealth conference in London, there 
comes to the surface here an uncomfortable mixture of 
irritation and anxiety. Both are intensified by the very deep- 
seated Canadian instinct to preserve the link with Britain and 
the link with the United States in the closest possible balance. 
Canada never wants to be forced to choose between the two 
links. It instinctively dreads and tries to avert the collapse 
of either ; and at the present time the only serious danger is 
the collapse of the sterling counter-balance to the United 
States, 


But the Canadian approach to Britain can never be under- 
stood without an appreciation of the irritation which 
unhappily accompanies the anxiety and desire to help. The 
root cause of the irritation is the contrast between British 
statements about the link with Canada and British perform- 
ance. Two examples from different fields illustrate the 
sort of thing which lends such an air of futility to British 
professions about Canada. There was a flurry here last 
month about Canadian defence purchases in the United 
Kingdom, An unfortunate press story indicated that Mr 
Howe, the Minister of Defence Production, was claiming to 
be helping Britain by buying British arms. Actually no one 
here would claim that any defence purchases have been made 
in Britain for the sake of helping Britain; a substantial 
number of orders are being placed because Britain is the best 
source of supply, which means that it has either the best 
available types or the most favourable prices or the best 
delivery dates. 

British officials have, nevertheless, indicated here that they 
hope Canada will increase these orders as much as possible. 
“We hope you'll give us all the help you can,” they say. 
Yet the fact is that not a single representative of the British 
Government has ever visited the Department of Defence 
production here to try to sell British defence goods. The 
Canadian office of the Federation of British Industries, so 
far as senior officials know, has been just as inactive. Such 
orders as have been placed in Britain—for example, a 
large one for Rolls-Royce “ Nene ” engines, and one of about 
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£1 million for “ flight-simulators "—have been obtained by 


individual firms sending out aggressive and well-informed 
representatives who made sure that the appropriate officials 
in the Canadian Government knew exactly what they had 
to offer. The relatively few cases of business-like initiative 
have paid off, but there has been nothing in the way of a 
concerted effort by the British Government or British busi- 
ness to promote the sale of ‘British defence equipment. 
Instead, the Department of Defence Production has received 
lengthy circulars sent out to all the possible purchasing 
governments asking for an immediate statement of their 
purchases for the year and warning them that additional 
orders should be kept to a minimum. It is very hard for 
Canadians to reconcile such an approach with the repeated 
statements of Britain’s urgent desire to get dollar orders. 


Nor can Canadians help noting the contrast between 
British passivity in this whole field and the problem Canada 
itself had to tackle with the United States. When the 
rearmament drive started after Korea, Canada was placing 
large orders in the United States and getting practically no 
American orders. At a time when the balance of payments 
was very much less satisfactory than it is now, this unfavour- 
able exchange was a cause for concern. But a formidable 
array of obstacles headed by the Buy American Act stood in 
the way of American purchases in Canada. All the pressures 
of American business and the prejudice of the armed forces 
in favour of keeping defence purchases at home were fortified 
by a definite legislative enactment. Canada faced obstacles 
which had no remote counterpart in Canadian attitudes to 
Britain. ; 

Yet American purchases in Canada are now running far 
ahead of Canadian purchases in the United States. Ways 
have been found to make the Buy American Act very much 
less of an obstacle, and all the American services are now, in 
varying degrees, favourably impressed with the possibilities 
of Canadian production. Part of this was achieved, of 
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course, by high level policy decisions, and part by the near- 
saturation of American capacity which has reduced the 
opposition to purchases outside the United States. But it is 
still perfectly certain that the result would not have been 
achieved if Canada had not sent its ablest official salesmen 
to Washington, paid them at rates which are high for govern- 
ment posts, and established close personal ties with procure- 
ment officers all over the United States. The Canadian 
representatives are now on such terms with all the services 
that they can ensure that Canadian firms get a look in when- 
ever a new procurement problem arises. If British spokesmen 
mean what they say about wanting Canadian orders, it 
appears incomprehensible that Britain has. not made a com- 
parable effort to get them. 


Vain Appeals to the BBC 


The other example comes from a very different field. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has just opened a tele- 
vision service in the two biggest centres of population, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. Private interests wanting to establish a 
commercial television service have, for the present, been 
refused licences. The Government’s policy is at least to get 
the national service firmly established before allowing rival 
commercial programmes. Behind this decision, clearly 
enough, lies the determination to make something distinc- 
tively Canadian out of Canadian television and not to allow 
it to be a mere overflow from the American networks. 


It is a courageous decision but a very costly one. No one 
yet knows how the television service is to be financed. There 
are no concentrations of population comparable with London 
out of which large sums can be collected in licence fees. 
The capital costs have all been borne out of government 
advances. Maintenance costs may have to be met in the same 
way ; but it is difficult to tax the whole of Canada for a 
service which is available only to people in Montreal and 
Toronto. These two considerations combine to establish an 
urgent demand for television programmes from Britain. 
Canada wants to vary the available American programmes 
with more material than it can afford to produce itself. In 
the early stages of the service, until a chain of relay stations 
is established between Montreal, Toronto and Buffalo, a large 
part of the service must take the form of “kinescope ” 
recordings. Even the programmes produced in Montreal 
will have to be recorded to bé Shown in Toronto. Canada 
had hoped for a substantial flow of such recordings from the 
BBC. Yet it can get little-except a few newsreel programmes. 
Canadians inevitably ask what value they can attach to all 
the British professions about desiring to improve Britain’s 
intellectual contacts with Ganada.- Nothing is more familiar 
than the British people who loudly deplore the increasing 
influence of American publications, radio and books in 
Canada. Yet in television Canada ‘not. only presents an 
opportunity, it forcefully requests British programmes. 

The BBC is getting an appropriation of £250,000 to make 
half a dozen elaborate films for television. It hopes to sell 
them in the United Statés, and they will be available to 
Canada. But Canada does not want half a dozen expensive 
special productions, _ It wants a regular flow week by week 
of recordings of some of the best of Britain’s domestic ser- 
vice, a regular flow which would. give British material a 
day-by-day acceptance that occasional special presentations 
can never achieve. The fact that they have to be recordings 
is merely the accident of geography. There is no television 
relay beam across the Atlantic: recording is a substitute 
for it. 


According to the traditional pattern which has been estab- 
lished in sound radio, any material that is recorded imme- 
diately requires a fee of two or three times the original per- 
formance. This is the stand the artists’ unions have always 
taken ; and if the recording is to be available for use in 
perpetuity it is an understandable position. But nothing.e 
this kind is involved in Canada’s request. It wants the Us 
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of a recording on one occasion only as an alternative to direct 
retransmission. Again it is difficult to conceive that Britain 
is in earnest about maintaining its influence in Canada if 
the broadcasting authorities and the artists’ unions cannot 
arrange reasonable terms to meet the Canadian need. 


In face of British performances such as these in the 
different fields of information and defence procurement, it 
is not surprising that Canadians get irritated at the high- 
sounding British professions about maintaining Anglo- 
Canadian relations, and the repeated requests that Canada 
should do something to help. Performance and profession 
are too far apart.” 


The Fifth Soviet Five Year Plan—Ill 


High Hopes of the Farmers 


THE ambitious projects of the Soviet light and food indus- 
tries are largely dependent on the fulfilment of the very 
stiff targets set for agriculture. Planning finds less scope in 
the countryside than in the towns and in the Soviet Union 
its task has been rendered even more arduous by both man- 
made and natural calamities. Hence, agricultural production 
has hitherto been the relatively unsuccessful partner in Soviet 
economic development and has failed to keep pace with the 
rapidly growing heavy industry. While after the war the 
latter advanced with great strides and soon left the 1940 
level far behind, agriculture was scheduled to exceed the 
prewar level only slightly by 1950, and even so, with the 
exception of cotton, failed to reach its modest objectives. 
In spite of this, the targets assigned to agriculture have 
been comparable in their magnitude to those usually set for 
basic industry. The Soviet planners must consider that 
obstacles to agricultural progress were incidental or that they 
can now be overcome, and that they will finally be able to 
impose their will in the countryside. 


Sovret AGRICULTURAL. PRODUCTION 
(million tons) 





1955 imcrease 
| 1940 1950 target 1955 
over 
| | 1990 
} j 
OEE Fis 5S | 119-0 124-5 174-5-186-5 40-50 
Cotton ...6...45. 2°7 3-75 §-8-6:2 55-65 
Sugar-beet...... 21-0 23°5 38-8-40-0 65-70 








There were many causes contributing to be lag in Soviet 
agricultural development. Scarcely had the countryside re- 
covered from the wounds of war-and civil war, than it was 
mutilated by forcible collectivisation. Then as soon as it 
again got into its stride in the late thirties, it was ravaged 
by German invasion. Grain output picked up progressively 
after the war.and roughly recovered in 1948. But since 
1949 no progress has been made. Bad weather conditions, 
in fact, brought grain output down by some 3.5 million tons 
in 1951. Another possible drawback was the lack of co- 


_ operation by the farmers because of the suspicions aroused 


by the amalgamation of collective farms into larger units. 
The planners must hope that the bad effects of this supple- 
mentary collectivisation have now been spent ; its benefits 
in higher productivity should be reaped in the near future. 


They probably expect that their other investment in the 
countryside should also mature by now. ~ The tractor park 
has been more than restored to its prewar level, since during 
the last six years over 670,000 tractors, in units of 15 horse 
power, and 147,000 combines have been supplied to rural 
areas. Expert guidance is now also more readily available 
as there are about §0,000 qualified agronomists in the 8,000 
or so tractor stations and out of the 120,000 amalgamated 
farms about 90,000 are headed by men with special agri- 
cultural education. Progress has also been with the 
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Consider your 


Advertising Media 
in terms of 


yop 





“T think [d like 
a White Horse 


better than anything” 





Just as one volunteer is better than ten 







pressed men, so one receptive reader is 
, MAXIMUM PRICES:~ Bottles 35/-, §-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, 


of more advertising value than a dozen Miniature Bottles 3/8 us fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
with idle minds. And receptive readers 
are what The Listener offers appropriate 
advertisers—receptive in the sense that 
The Listener’s readers are people of en- 
quiring and serious mind. Drawn from 
the highest levels of culture, intellect, 
education and position, The Listener 
readership provides a rich and compact 
market for cultivation by advertisers 


of first-quality products and services. 


A ee iat ara 


The Listener 


Average weekly net sale (A-B.C. Jon.-June 1952) 131 832 : : 
provides that Receptive Readership The ideal tobacco a 


I feel I must write to tell you what “ Barneys” has meant fo 
me through the years. I have not gone through all the vicissitudes * 
of fortune experienced by some of your customers, but am merely oar 
an ordinary pipe smoker who finds that “ Barneys” during 
the day helps with the most abstruse calculations, and better still, 
it is the most blissful companion for the contented fwreside hours, 


The three strengths of Barneys are 
Advertisement Department, B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
London, Wi cack strength at 45« the ounce 


ae ay ee eR ee ee eT oY a John Sinclair Ltd, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 








OUR FARMS GAN 
PRODUGE MORE- 
WITH THE RIGHT 
MACHINERY 


In 1913, basic crop production in Britain was 7 tons 
per man per year. By 1950, with increased mech- 
anisation this output had risen to 26 tons— in spite of 
shorter working hours. Milk production had doubled— 
due in no small way to the replacement of 1,000,000 
horses by tractors, allowing 2,000,000 cows to be 
added to our dairy herds. 

Financially, the benefits of mechanisation are no 
less marked. An analysis of 300 farm accounts by 
Reading University showed that a machinery invest- 
ment of {3.10.0. per acre produced an output of 
£{13.11.0. per acre and an output per man-year of 
£555. With an investment in machinery of £6.10.0. 
per acre, outputs rose to £18.13.0. per acre and £743 
per man-year. From the national point of view, the 
replacement of 70,000 horses by tractors between 
1949 and 1950 alone produced an extra {4,200,000 
worth of food a year. 
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Remarkable as this evidence is, more can still be 
done—and must be done, if we are to solve our 
national problems. Although most of the farms’ of 
this country are mechanised to a certain degree, too 
many are uneconomically equipped with heavy, 
costly machinery whose running costs eat away at any 
savings of time and labour. Horses still feed off too 
much land which could be turned over to dairy 
produce. And the small farms need profitable 
mechanisation urgently, for they cannot afford to 
lose acreage for the upkeep of horses or to pay out 
large sums in wages. 

The land is there—millions of acres which can be 
brought into cultivation and millions more which 
can be more profitably farmed. Choice of the right 
machinery to do the job will help to produce from it 
the cheaper food which is the basis of a sound 





GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 


Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 7 |) =. 
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electrification of the countryside. If before the war 

per cent of the collective farms were provided with aa 
power, now the oe ae has risen to over 1§ per cent. 
Actually, it is really even higher since the largest farms have 
usually been the ones to be electrified. A counter-offensive 
has also been launched against Nature and its iodical 
calamities by a special anti-drought campaign. a 5-year 
plan of afforestation was announced in 1948. In addition to 
protective forest belts it envisaged the mass building of snow 
reservoirs and ponds. ‘The major part, however, in the 
reclamation and improvement of land should be played by 
the irrigation side of the so-called “Great Projects.” 


Increasing Yields 


All these, and other, undertakings should be proceeded 
with and, in most cases, greatly speeded up in the new 
planning period. Progress in tractor production will prob- 
ably be least marked since the supply in 1955 (216,000 in 
15 hp uhits) should be only 20 per cent higher than in 
1950. The increase in the supply of combines may be greater 
as 80 to 90 per cent of the grain is scheduled to be harvested 
mechanically at the end of the plan compared with just over 
one half at the beginning. Over 30,000 ponds are to be 
built and 2.§ million hectares of protective belts are to be laid 
during the five years, almost twice the area covered in the 
previous plan. Work on the “ Great Projects ” should pro- 
ceed at full steam. Of the more ambitious ones only the 
Kuybyshev scheme—which is to irrigate an area of 1 million 
hectares—should be finished by 1955, most others being 
scheduled for completion one or two years later. Some may 
be finished ahead of time and in any case several irrigation 
systems may have already started work. Assuming that half 
of the work will then be done—on the basis of official figures 
—about 14 million hectares will be irrigated. Water power 
provided by these stations is also to form the basis of further 
electrification in the countryside and the planners strongly 
recommend both the use of electrical appliances and a shift 
to electrically driven tractors, particularly in the neighbour- 
ing areas, 

Yet, even if the projects are completed ahead of schedule, 
the new sown areas will raise output, particularly of grain, 
by only a fraction of the vast planned increase. True, irriga- 
tion should also raise substantially the average yield and this 
increase of yield hectare looks like the basic premiss of 
the agricultural p Some ess has already made 
in this direction, though it not yet been equal to the 
sacrifices and investment involved. The average yield of 
grain per hectare is estimated at 1.21 tons in 1950 compared 
with 1.07 tons in 1940. No country-wide figures are given in 
the present plan, but from the regional data available it 
appears that a much quicker development is expected. The 
yield of grain is probably scheduled to rise by at least one 
third to some 1.6 tons per hectare in 1955. This will still 
be much less than the level of the intensive agriculture in 
Western Europe, but it should exceed the average of Eastern 
Europe and Mediterranean countries. (All Soviet 7 
are based on the standing crop and are therefore inflated. This 
affects comparisons with other countries, but not ns 
within Russia since 1933). The yield of sugar-beet is prob- 
ably also expected to increase by about one third, while that 
of cotton in Central Asia, where the bulk is grown, is 
scheduled to reach about 2.6 tons per hectare compared with 
ebout 2 tons now. 


Livestock Lag Behind 

If they succeed in raising substantially the average uae of 
grain the Russians should be able to reinforce two of 
their policy. They could further increase the share of indus- 
trial crops in the total sown area and carry on crop rotation 
6 ee ee tee ee os ex. S _— 
general campaign for more intensive cultivation 

foresees in fact at least the trebling of the output of 
crops. Yet, it is in grain production that the greatest 
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doubts arise. Cotton, for example, has vast scope in Central 
Asia and should profit from the irrigation of the Turkmen 
Canal. Both for cotton and sugar beet the target does not 
seem divorced from recent progress. But grain output is 
now probably less than 130 million tons and would require 
annual increases of not less than 15 million tons to reach 
its objective. 

By contrast the plan for livestock is rather cautious. All 
the calamities mentioned earlier hit livestock harder than the 
other branches of agriculture.. By 1950 it had only just 
recovered the prewar level and fell far short -£ its targets. 
In fact with the exception of sheep and goats the new objec- 
tives are not much higher than was planned for 1950 and 
substantially lower than was planned for 1942. The relatively 
modest increase in cattle numbers casts some shadow on the 

rospects for greatly increasing the supply of foodstuffs. 

mce, however, numbers in collective farms are to be raised 
more than total stock, the authorities will find it easier to 
obtain a large share for the towns. 


Genero a 





LivEsTOcK NUMBERS 
(Million head) 





% Inc. 1955 over 
1950 
1955 target rennet 


1940 | 1950 





Cattle eis ick 54 
Pi 


é ‘+5 | 57-2 Teo: 18-20 | 3%-38 

Bayi. 27-5 | 24-1 -9-36-2 | 45-50 | 85-90 

Sheep & goats; 91-6 | 99-0 | 158-4-160-4 | 60-62 | 75-80 

Horses ...... 20-5 | 13-7 15-1-15-3 10-12 14-16 
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success of the plan will depend on how much previcus 
policies have really prepared the ground for rapid rises in 
roductivity. In agriculture Soviet planners are particu- 

y justified’ in trying to get bi r yields, since 
the whole collectivisation programme really had the 
twofold aim of ining a much greater output with 
a reduced labour force: It has succeeded in freeing 
manpower for industry; it has failed hitherto to increase 
output substantially. Now, the planners have decided that out- 
put, too, should forge ahead. They seem to have drawn their 
targets in a rather optimistic mood. After years of relative 
stagnation Soviet agriculture is to accomplish very much in 
very little time. 

(Concluded) 


Norway in Nato—I, 
The Scale of Rearmament 


[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Norway’s staunch allegiance to Nato and. its almost auto- 
matic assumption of the resultant burdens (the use of bases 
by allied forces in peacetime excepted) tend to obscure beth 
the scale and the peculiar difficulties of Norwegian rearma- 
ment. There are no strikes of conscriptS or senSational but 
unrealistic calculations of future American aid to make news. 
But since the war, and, more particularly, since joining Nato, 
Norway has embarked on a rearmament programme which 
compares well with those of its allies and which, having regard 
to the special conditions in postwar Norway, is a remarkable 
effort. The war cost Norway about seven year’s national 
income at the 1939 level. It also left it with quite large 


armed forces, which, however, were too mixed in 


to have anything like the efficiency their size 
Seeiek tes tos cee gacies of the war more than 
compensated for such difficulties: first, the knowledge that 


yes 
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Norway was now irretrievabl paupeener in world events and 
must rebuild its national defence and, secondly, 
the fact that this knowledge was ay as by all major political 


parties. It is the large measure of national unity resulting 
irom these factors that has enabled Norway. to go so far and 
so steadily forward with its defence plans. 


In 1946 a three year defence plan was put into operation 
as an interim measure. Its chief aim was to lay a sound 
foundation for rebuilding the country’s defences on what- 
ever lines were suggested by the report of the Defence Cum- 
mission established at the same time. The report of this 
Commission was published in December, 1949.* It proposed 
a thorough reorganisation of the armed services during the 
six years, 1950 to 1955. And it is this report, modified 
particularly by the Harriman Committee and the Lisbon 
meeting of Nato, which forms the basis of present plans. 


Enthusiastic Home Guard 


The position now is that Norway aims to have by July, 
1954, a somewhat smaller Army than envisaged in the Com- 
mission’s report (11 “combined regiments ” or brigades in- 
stead of 12). These forces, however, will be better trained. 
The period of conscription will be 18 instead of 12 months 
and there will be more frequent exercises at brigade strength, 
or over. The Army will also contain more regulars—about 
8,000 compared with about 4,500 as at present. Early in 
1953 the Norwegian Brigade will return home from Germany 
and add its quota of trained men. The Navy will concentrate 
on small units—MTBs, minesweepers and escort destroyers— 
and forgo the new submarines it originally expected. Its 
period of conscripted service has already been increased from 
15 to 18 months: and it may be reckoned that about 75 per 
cent of its ships are now manned with reasonably efficient 
crews. The Air Force fs to have more airfields than pro- 
posed by the Commission. Most of these will be in the 
North, and their construction is proceeding swiftly. By mid- 
19 5 Mach important region of Norway should have one or 
more fields equipped to handle modern fighters. The first 
operational jet squadron, of US Thunderjets, has just been 
formed, and by mid-1954 all fighter squadrons will be 
equipped with jet aircraft. For practical purposes the Air 
Force is already up to establishment. 


These changes will involve a certain reorganisation in 
Command areas ; and it is probable that the various military 
districts of Norway, at present controlled by inter-service 





. “lt was ‘discussed in The Economist of January 21, 1950, page 144, 


Price Indices 
of Capital Equipment 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, in conjunction 
with the Asseciation of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants, has compiled a series of indices 
showing changes in the cost of replacing industrial 
and other assets. Indices available are 


Piant: chemical, electrical, food processing, 
machine tools, iiockadiea! handling, printing, 
tanning, textile, foundry. 


Also agricultural machinery, factory buildings, 
commercial vehicles, and office equipment. 


Special Investigations can also be undertaken, 
For further particulars, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S,W.1 





how widespread and deep is the No 


comics wil emul cach have lel, Command 






in-Chief on the now in North Norway. 
There is also much work : ‘communica- 
tions and accommodation of all sorts and on. oe 


“nucleus ” formations. Nor is Civil Defence negl 
under a four-year plan, started in August, 1949, 60,000 air 
raid wardens and 40,000 industrial defence wardens are being 
trained. Deep shelters have been blasted into rock at many 
places and plans prepared to evacuate the larger towns. 


The strength of the Home Guard in Norway illustrates 

ians’ determination to 
defend themselves. They are a people and stoutly 
(sometimes exasperatingly) impervious to official exhortation 
or to anything smacking of propaganda. Over 165,000 of 
them, out of a total population of only 3,240,000 and exclud- 
ing men subject to military training, are volunteer members 
of the Home Guard. They must pay all their own expenses, 
including travel to courses and exercises. The minimum 
obligatory training period is 50 hours a year. Last year the 
average attendance was nearly 360 hours and this year it will 
probably be over 400. The cost of the Home Guard in the 
1951-52 financial year was 25 million kroner, as against a 
total military expenditure of Kr. 868 million. 


The cost of all this defence effort has been heavy and is 


increasing. So, happily, is the national income, although 
export difficulties are likely to keep it below or estimates 
this year. 
NORWEGIAN NATIONAL Incomn AND DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
(Million Kroner) 
1938 1949 1950 1951 1952* 1952+ 


National income... 5,828 14,862 16,606 20,150 20,750 22,180 
Defence expendi- 
Ce iia és 57 362 353 644 970 1,000 


a0 BA Ok $2 47 - 4:5 
* At 1951 average prices. t At end-1951 prices. 


Annexe 1. 


With the aim of achieving the agreed programme by July 1, 
1954, the Storting has approved an expenditure of Kr, 3,400 
million, of which Kr. 2,750 million will be met by Norway, 
Kr. 300 million by counterpart funds and Kr. 350 million 
by allied contributions to Nato’s “infrastructure” pro- 
gramme. On the basis of the relevant financial years this will 
be divided as follows (in million kroner) :— 


Source: Norwegian National Budget, 1952. 


Table 1.1. 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
MUN no's Fix ea Cand wee 980 1,290 1,130 
Norwegian contribution .. 868 972 910 


Based on: Norwegian Official Paper: Stats proposisjonen mr. 111 
(1952) p. 43. 


On present form, Norway is unlikely to scale down its 
defence contribution for three reasons. First, it . 
statistically speaking, a smaller part of the eae 3 income 
than, for exunple, ' in Britain ; but in Norwegian conditions, 
this statistical yardstick underrates the country’s contribution 
in terms of national effort. Second, the major part of Nor- 
way’s contribution deals with human and material resources 
already to hand and is not affected by engineering bottle- 
necks and time-lags in tooling up. It-has quite a different 
emphasis and thus brings different problems the British 

Third, there is no doubt that the presence in Oslo of 
the North European Regional Command of Nato, under 
Admiral Brind, has a most important psychological effect. 
The wisdom of the lncel connate. ghia. aati bigh 
regard, one might almost say alfeton, ia which hei eld by 
leading Norwegians, undo consolidate their resolve to 
do their utmost to make their full contribution to the common 
eae. Botte the gs cree Nordin sa yor Ag 

difficulties to contend with, as 
wel wml ne will be Giacuneed. in a nt 


(To be concluded) 
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Here’s a common problem — 
how to make the two man office 
comfortable and dignified ? Now 
Bsr Catesbys are expert 
at designing a desk, or a special chair to 
sult the room and the person. Mr. Peter Catesby, Direetor 
of Contraets, insists that his Department gives the 
same painstaking service on smal] contracts like 
this as on full seale invabditing sehemes. 


He will be pleased to tell you about 


a difterent 
Catesbys calculator ! 


contracts © 





Offiee Furniture - Fittings - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, V.I. TELEPHONE MUSEUM 7777 


PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 





Block & Anderson Ltd., 58-60 Kensington Church St., London, W. 8. 
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Th the end. . . in the natural process of 
trial and error . . . you will find and 
Sully appreciate ail the goed reasons 
why this tobacco is called... 








Your business is differenti 
and a good calculator for 
somebody else is not necess- 
arily the right one for you. 
That's why it’s best to call in 
people who can supply the 
best machine in any category, 
that’s why it’s best to send an 
enquiry to Block & Anderson 
-—known for thirty years 
as *THE HOUSE FOR 
CALCULATORS". 


BRUNSVIGA, FACIT and 
MARCHANT calculators, 
VICTOR Adding Listing 
machines. 


whatever your business probiem — callin B & A first 
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He was never 
kept waiting ... 


io G. HARDY LIMITED, the London 
woollen merchants, are helping the 
tailor serve the public. Once the private 
customer has made his choice from the 
“bunches” of Hardy Suitings at his 
tatior’s, or at Hardy’s own showroom 
(where upwards of 1600 cloths are 
displayed and stocked), the transaction is 
made at wholesale level. 


This novel merchandising method 
means obviously that sales records and 
agents’ commission statements for a 
huge yardage of small lengths of cloth 
must be kept scrupulously up to date. 
Anxious to avoid a great deal of com- 
plicated paper work — and a conse- 
quent increase in office staff — Hardy's 
went for advice to machine accounting 
specialists of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited. 

After a full investigation, Burroughs 
suggested that the firm could take care 
of all its accounting problems with the 
help of one Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machine and a Desk Book- 
keeping Machine. 


Result: Hardy’s office system is now as 
smoothly up to date as their showroom. 
Sales and commission statements go 
out on the dot to tailors and agents 
in 46 countries. Profit and loss figures 
(previously produced only twice a year) 
are available daily. In addition, the pay- 
roll for the firm’s employees, which 
used to take the office a full day, is now 
produced in an hour and a half. 


For expert advice on business figures . . . 


cat IN Burroughs 8 
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WHAT ABOUT YOU? If your business 
could benefit from faster figuring, call in 
Burroughs. They can offer advice on all the 
latest systems, for Burroughs make the world’s 
broadest line of modern record-keeping 
machines: Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines, and Micro- 
film Equipment. 

Call Burroughs today, Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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You sail into a rich new smoking 
experience with every pipeful 
of CRAVEN ToBACCO. Cool and 
fragrdnt, CRAVEN smokes slowly 
and evenly, ashore or afloat. 
Try CRAVEN today and discover 
the true pleasure of pipe 
smoking. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/6 an oz., 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 
4/2 an oz., Craven Empire 
Curly Cut 4/3 an oz. 
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FOR MEN WHO 








KNOW GOOD 


THE 


“N.P.I.” POLICY 


TOBACCOS 


anxieties of investment. 


awe ESTABLISHED 1835 ———ee 





not only creates capital out of income, but at 
a chosen retirement age the fortunate policy- 
holder can apply this capital to provide an 
income for the rest of his life, without the 


And for fifteen 


years this income is tax-free. 


Please write for the fully descriptive leaflet. 


Cw so 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
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The Anatomy of Crisis 


TS British public has been presented this week with 
the clearest statistical analysis yet of its economic 
behaviour since the war. The revised estimates of 
national income and expenditure in 1951, published as a 
blue book by the Stationery Office*, do much more than 
bring up to date the preliminary estimates that appeared 
in Cmd. 8486 last March. There are, as usual, amend- 
ments in profusion to the previous calculations—for 
example, the estimate of gross national product in 1951 
is now reduced by {£160 million to £12,254 million and 
that for 1950 by £460 million to £11,447 million. But 
these amendments—and the obvious implication that 
even the new figures must be subject to a wide margin 
of error—should not obscure the fact that the new blue 
book is a very valuable document. It contains much more 
detailed information than any previous paper in the series, 
and, in particular, three very enterprising innovations. 
The first of these innovations is a tentative official esti- 
mate of how far recent changes in income and outlay have 
been due to changes in the real volume of production, as 
distinct from ¢ es in prices ; the second is an analysis 
of the sources. of funds from which gross capital forma- 
tion and stock appreciation have been financed since 
1948, divided according to the sector (governmental, 
corporate or personal) undertaking the capital expendi- 
ture ; and the third is a summary of the transactions 
between the several industrial groups, showing from 
which sources each industry secured its raw materials 
and to whom it sold its final product in 1948. 
With these three new tools—imprecise and inaccurate 
though they necessarily are—it is possible to trace more 
closely than before the estimated movement of funds and 
real resources within and between different sectors of the 
national economy. Here, in short, is the best official 
guess at the anatomy of Britain’s economic experience in 
the past four years—which means, unfortunately, that 
here is the anatomy of crisis. 


The immediate reasons for last year’s crisis emerge 


simply—perhaps too simply—from Chart I and Table I, 
which are culled from the blue book’s estimate of real 
income. Im terms of constant (1950) prices, gross 
domestic production rose by £203 million last year, or by 
about £80 million less than in each of the two previous 
years. But out of this £203 million Britain had to try to 
find £480 million for increased stock-building and {152 
million for increased spending by public authorities (at 
least four-fifths of it for defence). In consequence, 
although real personal consumption declined fer the first 
time since the war, and although fixed capital formation 
also fell, the gap between domestic demands on resources 
and gross domestic product rose by nearly £300 million, 
(0 £445 million. Table I shows the relationship between 
this inflationary gap of £445 million and last year’s 
balanct of payments deficit of £521 million ; it is unfor- 
tunate that this gap should have widened at a time when 


ee 





_ *“National Income and Expenditure 1946-51” (H.M.S.O. 91 
Pages. 6s.), 


the terms of trade were deteriorating for the second suc- 
cessive year and when income from overseas property 
was declining from its 1950 peak—but then bad luck 
often does follow upon bad judgment. 


The first lesson that emerges from these new figures is, 
therefore, that the balance of payments crisis of 1951 was 
the inevitable consequence of the way in which stability 
had been attained on the balance of payments in 1949 and 


1950. In 1949 stocks increased by less than was needed . 


to support the concurrent increase in production, while 
in 1950 they actually fell (with the consequence, as is 


shown in Chart I, that gross domestic demands upon — 


CHART I 
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resources also fell in that year); by the end of 1950, there- 
fore, stocks had to be increased again unless production 
was to be gravely impeded—but, even if the unfavourable 
swing in the terms of trade in 1951 had not taken place, 
Britain would have been in no position to finance such 
an increase. In these matters, history is apt to repeat 
itself. ‘Today, in the second half of 1952, stocks are 
again running down and the external account is again 

ing snatched back into balance ; but, unless advantage 
is taken of the breathing spell to put British industry 
back into better shape to meet foreign competition, the 
way in which balance is being attained now must carry 
the seeds of a new crisis for 1953 or 1954. 

How should the breathing space be used ? The answer 
that emerges from the blue book seems as obvious as it 
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is likely to be neglected. It should be used for os 
the ravages to Britain’s fixed capital. Between the en 

of 1948 and the end of 1951, £775 millions of new 
resources (in terms of constant 1950 prices) became avail- 
able as a result of the increase in real production. Some 
£145 million of this had to be used for stogk building, 
partly because Government policy allowed stocks to run 





TABLE I1—Propvuct atid EXPENDITURP AT CONSTANT 1950 PRICEs. 











{f million.) 
; 3948 | 1999 | 1950 | 1951 
j ee: toi ea 
| 7,465 ! 7,615 7,772 | 7,685 
1,920 2,050 2,013 4 2,165 
1,505 1,595 | 1624 | 1,580 
170 40 | -—165 | 315 
snrcaineyloceigl cll ecient 
Domestic demands on resources...... ; 11,060 11,500 | 11,244 } 11,745 
Gross domestic product... ....66.ce00. i 10,525 10,810 ; 11,097 11,300 
+ sci eetsashnihapeetstincalianatesiinenstatdegaiaepustnegticteall | 
Shortfall of domestic product ......... — 535 —490 | -—147 | —445 
Other overseas income (net)*,......0 | 244 +210 +391 | +291 
Terms of trade factort......scecccees + 265 +285 | Nil — ST 
——— | | 
Balance of payments. .'......<ses000% —26 | +5 | +4244 —521 
; ' 
~* Income from property, war disposals, emigrants remittances, etc. = 
t Burden (—) or benefit (+) resulting from difference in terms of trade compared 
with 1950. 





down when prices were falling (and thus meant that new 
purchases of stocks had to be made at or near the top of 
the market). Of the remaining £630 million, {245 mil- 
lion was absorbed by an increase in expenditure by public 
authorities, £220 million went in additional domestic 
consumption, {£90 million was devoted to improving the 
external balance and only £75 million to increasing the 
rate of fixed capital formation. Furthermore, over Io per 
cent of the increase in fixed capital formation in this 
period took place in the relatively unproductive central 
government sector, over.1§ per cent in the sector of the 
local authorities, and nearly 45 per cent in that of the 
nationalised industries. Private enterprise accounted for 
less than 30 per cent of the increase in fixed investment 
in these four years. It is true that in this period there was 
a substantial transfer of industries from the private to 
the nationalised sector ; but some misdirection of Britain’s 
investment effort is certainly suggested by the fact that 
fixed capital formation by the gas, electricity and water 
industries in 1951 was equivalent to over 82 per cent of 
their gross annual product, while that in manufacturing 
industry was only 11 per cent of its gross annual product. 
Except in such favoured fields as oil refining and other 
chemicals, it seems clear from these statistics that the 
fixed capital of British manufacturing industry is now 
wasting away more quickly than it is being replaced— 
and this on top of the very heavy disinvestment in this 
field during the war. 


This policy of living first off stocks (until the next 
balance of payments crisis comes along) and then off fixed 
capital (thus ensuring that the vicious circle of recurrent 
crises is not broken by an increase in British competitive 
efficiency) has been the undeliberate but unsurprising 
result of the social pressures of the last seven years. Suc- 
cessive national income white papers have shown that 
each year wages and salaries have risen by far too much, 
and profits and other funds available for the finance of 
investment by far too little, for the good of the national 
economy. The new blue book reinforces this view for 
1951, and makes some marginal amendments to previous 
estimates for other years. It is now estimated that 1951 
was the second sticcessive year in which wage and salary 
earners secured more than the whole of the year’s 
increase in money incomes. While total national income 
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(excluding depreciation) rose by £709 million in 1951, 
wages and salaries rose by £742 million. Among the 
other recipients, whose income suffered consequentially, 
the biggest proportionate fall, by £135 million to £215 
million, was shown in net investment income from 
abroad (this, incidentally, was largely responsible for 
the unexpected fall of £80 million in rent, dividends and 
interest received by persons); as Chart II shows, gross 


~ profits (including farming and professional earnings) rose 


by some £58 million—but this was much more than off- 
set by an increase of £369 million in the tax provisions 
that had to be made out of corporate profits alone. 


* 


This pattern is depressingly familiar, even though 
politicians continue to choose to ignore it. But the 
national income blue book also contains some new and 
unfamiliar figures that show the effect that these pres- 
sures have wrought in the capital market. The evidence 
of these figures, summarised in Table II, is extra- 
ordinary. They confirm—and more than confirm 
—previous unofficial prognoses that the private indivi- 
dual is ceasing to be a source of net investible funds for 
the capital market. Indeed, if the figures in the blue book 
are even approximately right, this is a gross understate- 
ment.” In the four years 1948-51 capital formation in the 

rsonal sector (including house purchases and capital 
ormation in small businesses or partnerships) is_esti- 
mated to have been some £804 million in excess of the 
growth of investible funds in that sector (including the 
growth of life assurance funds). Even allowing for the 
large element of guesswork that must be contained in 





CHART II 


NET NATIONAL INCOME 


(Excluding net income from abroad) 





1946 1947 1948 1949 
Stock appreciation has been deducted from profits although a 


.very small proportion should strictly be ascribed to professional and 


farming income. 
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these figures, there seems to be little doubt that the 
private individual must have been a heavy net seller of 
stock exchange securities since the war in order to raise 
funds on this scale. Other heavy borrowers on the capital 
market have been the nationalised industries (whose dis- 


TasL_e Ii—Tue Finance or Investment, 1948-51. 
(f million.) 






































- | Public Central Local 
Persons* | Companies; Corpora- | Govern- | Authori- 
ions | ment | ties 
icine — £5 oa | 
Savings and undistributed | 
protitet 55.4.5 oaleeaeee 91 | 4,949 | 489 | 2,268 | 315 
Capital transfers (met)..... —467 | +221 | +39 | +761 | 98 
Funds available for invest | i 
ment .ixvasceadueeaue 494 §,170 | 528 | 3,029 413 
pitesrentnenectoepinin’ | ———_—_} 
Increase in stocks}........ 478 2,250 | 156 | — 50 Nil 
Fixed capital formation ... | 820 2,550 1142 | 506 1,606 
\. | |} -- —_—— -- + 
Yotal investment... .. 1,298 | 4,800 | 1,298 | 456. | 1,606 
sil ochahinltitiahniaiel soslalaalntdiiinensiscesteedsiiabeaeansniis 
Funds borrowed from {—) ' } 
lent to (+) other i } 
sectors§ 631 sees dca w han ~804 | +370 | —T70 | +2,573 | ~—1,193 
* Including unincorporated businesses and life insurance funds 
+ Including depreciation allowances, additions to tax and dividend reserves and 
ovision for stock appreciation. 
t Including stock appreciation 
§ The net lending of £176 million emerging from the sum of the figures in this line is 
equal to net British investment abroad in these four years, after taking credit for ECA 


ui other grants. 


proportionate share of the fixed investment programme 
emerges from this table, too) and local authorities. Com- 
panies, including banks and the non-life funds of insur- 
ance offices, had £370 million net available for outside 
investment in these four years, although they relapsed 
into the role of net borrowers (by £33 million) in 1951 
itself ; since this net borrowing of £33 million took place 
after the assumed use in industry of £456 million that 
should have been required to provide for this year’s 
increased tax liabilities, the real drain on industry’s 
capital in 1951 was much bigger than these figures 
suggest. The sole source of net investible funds in 1951, 
and the sole major source in each of the past ‘four years, 
was the central government—which in this context 
includes the national insurance authorities. These 
are figures of which the stock markets would do well to 
take note. But, much more important, they are also 
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— that the country as a whole can ignore only at its 
peril. 


The new style national incame statistics contain at 
least one other enterprising innovation, in addition to the 
estimates of real product and of the sources of investible 
funds. This is the table of inter-industry transactions 
in 1948, which shows whence each main industrial group 
bought its raw materials (from othér domestic industries 
or abroad) and whither it sold its final product. These 
estimates (which are reproduced, together with other 
tables from the blue book, in this week’s Records and 
Statistics supplement) provide useful material for those 
engaged in industrial analysis and market research ; they 
may also, if misused, offer some new temptations to those 
who believe that the British economy can be poked into 
shape by a few more import cuts here and a little more 
raw material allocation there, with each control dis- 
criminatorily tightened for those industries that the blue 
book’s figures suggest to be “ less essential.” 


It would be a grave misfortune if preoccupation with 
this new and interesting—but dangerous—tool were to 
divert attention from the two main lessons of the national 
income statistics. Those two main lessons are quite clear. 
The first is that Britain has never really recovered since 
the war ; it has merely oscillated between periods when 
it was running down (or adding insufficiently to) its stocks 
of raw materials, and periods when it was incurring a 
heavy deficit on its balance of payments. The second 
lesson is that the country must be in grave danger of slip- 
ping back further, as a result of the stunting and mis- 
direction of its fixed investment programme. That stunt- 
ing and misdirection is the inevitable consequence of the. 
policy of eating into industrial profits and, in particular, 
of the fact that stock appreciation (£1,100 million of it 
in 1951) is grouped with genuine trading profits as tax- 
able income. There is no sign that the Conservative 
Government, any more than its Labour predecessor, is 
willing to take this lesson to heart. The country must, 
therefore, derive what satisfaction it can from the know- 
ledge that, thanks to the labours of the Central Statistical 
Office, it is now marching down a better-mapped and 
more clearly illuminated road to ruin. 


Competition in Fuel 


N O sector of the civil economy offers a more attractive 
prima facie case to the advocate of what is called 
“high-level planning” than the fuel and power indus- 
tries. Some 96 per cent of the fuel consumed in this 
country comes from one source, coal. This reaches the 
consumer by way of three industrial monopolies, two of 
which make secondary fuels—electricity, coke and gas— 
from the coal produced by the other, and sell them in 
direct competition with that primary fuel. These three 
monopolies also compete for shares of the resources that 
the country is able to set aside for investment. In doing 
so, their ownership by the state gives them certain 
advantages. Both the obligation to balance revenue with 
outgoings only “taking one year with the other,” and 
the ability to raise new capital at gilt-edged rates either 
from public funds or with Treasury backing, tend to free 
their bids for scarce investment resources from the 
discipline of ordinary capital market forces. Add to these 
complexities of structure the present urgencies: today 
not enough of the primary fuel is produced to meet 


demand, raw coal is allocated or rationed while electricity 
and gas go free, and there are doubts whether fuel prices 
properly reflect costs. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Trades Union 
Congress, one of the bodies on whose suggestion the 
Labour Government last year set wp a cOmmittee on 
national fuel policy, should feel that a Fuel and Power 
Council is needed to help the Minister of Fuel and Power 
in supervising these industries. Nor, perhaps, that the 
succeeding Conservative Government should feel an over- 
lord is needed with “the co-ordination of fuel and 
power” as one of his major responsibilities. What is 
rather surprising, but refreshing, is that the committee 
appointed last year, under the chairmanship of Viscount 
Ridley, should have decided that such extra co-ordina- 
tion or supervision is not really necessary, and that com- 
petition in fuel—given certain measures to make it more 
genuinely effective—can be relied on to bring about the 
best pattern of use of Britain’s fuel and power resources. 


Logically, the Ridley Committee began by examining 
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the present and prospective demand for fuel. Today, 
that demand is artificially restrained. Coal for domestic 
consumers is rationed ; industrial and commercial con- 
sumers probably get as much as they need, but not 
necessarily the grades they would prefer; and the 
National Coal Board is not exporting all that it could. 
The committee estimates, therefore, that at present, at 
ruling prices, British coal output is some 15-20 million 
tons below demand. At the same time, shortage of 
generating capacity necessitates electricity load-spread- 
ing and power cuts, and some gas undertakings are unable 
to supply industrial firms that want gas. The committee, 
though little better equipped than other forecasters to 
estimate the demand for coal in ten years’ time, has had 
to do so—with more qualifications, and with a more 
modest answer, than most of the other volunteer prophets. 
It suggests very tentatively that in ten years’ time the 
inland demand for coal might be some 230 million tons 
a year—but says quite candidly that this forecast might 
be 20 million tons too high or too low. Its estimates 
are shown in Table I. To this inland consumption it 


Tasix I—Posststze ANNUAL FuEL AND PowER CONSUMPTION IN 
: tHe Unitep Krixcpom IN THE PERIop 1959-63 


(Million tons of coal and coal equivalent } 
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Oil 
i | Fuels 
ents = Flec- | Total | (excl | otal 
Sector ued | 3 tricity . PONE See 
; ansport 
| fuels) isumption 
| i 
Jn we + _ - 
Domestic ...,...0.} 346 {| 17-4 11-4 12-9 “3 1-1 67-4 
Tron and steel .5... | 9-1 | 26-0 3-9 5:5 44-5 2-7 47-2 
Other industry ....| 38-0 6-8 4:0 20:7 69-5 Ti 16-6 
Commercial oaag Oe Lee 2-6 5-0 13-6 1-0 14-6 
Public authorities,. | 4-8 2-9 1-4 3-3 12-4 0-2 12-6 
Railways .........] 33-7 [| °“O¢ oe 1-3 15-4 0-3 15-7 
Collieries,. 3. ..... as pe 0-1 1-5 9-1 ‘in 3-1 
Northern Iréland...| 3-1 ‘ | ees ow 31 5-1 
Ott 5 civse stetes i 21 } we | 1 §2 2-1 
TOYA. ics denne | Bae? 48-7 | 23-4 | 60-2 | 236-0* 12-4 | 248-4 
Total 1951 2.6. es. | 117-9 | 84-6 18-4 36-5 207 -4* 6-8 | 214-2 
! b ae De eee ee 
* Including 1-9 million tons of coal equivalent of hydro-electric power {1-1 million 


tons 1951) and 1-6 million tons of coal equivalent of oil (0-7 million tons 1951) used 
at gasworks 

adds the Coal Board’s estimate that 25-35 million tons 
a year might be saleable overseas in the early sixties ; 
which makes a total demand of 257-267 million tons 
of coal in 1959-63. Demand for fuel oil, excluding road 
transport fuels, it believes might nearly double in this 
period, reaching 9.3 million tons (the equivalent of 14 
million tons of coal); while 3,500 million kilowatts of 
hydro-electricity (equal to nearly 2 million tons of coal) 
might be, available and could certainly be used. 


What are the prospects of supply ? The committee has 
left questions of coal production outside its scope, but it 
remarks of the Coal Board’s planned output of some 
230-250 million tons a year by 1961-65, that 


it may be desirable that the Board should plan for a greater __ 


reserve of mining capacity than might correspond to normal 
commercial practice, since a shortage of coal supplies at any 
time can easily mean very heavy losses to the country as a 
whole. 
‘The Coal Board itself, in evidence, told the committee 
that its long-term production plans were based on esti- 
mates of demand, but remained flexible ; in the long run 
coal output could be raised by delaying the closure of the 
jeast economic collieries and adding to capital investment 
---at correspondingly higher-cost. estimate of future 
fuel oil demand is based upon what the committee thinks 
should be available—though the price will depend 
upon the trends of demand for the other more profitable 
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petroleum products. The committee apes little—in 
the next ten years—from other sources of power such as 
peat, wind, oS In the long run 
it is therefore expecting a serious, though perhaps not 
unmanageable, gap between fuel supplies and demand. 
In any case, alterations in the Board’s long-term plans 
could not contribute much coal in the next few years ; 
in the meantime, therefore, the committee does not fore- 
see “any prospect of meeting house coal and export 
demand in full in this period.” 

These seem sensible guesses. This year the shortage 
even of coal has abated, as consumption, after two years 
of steep increase, has actually fallen. But if production 
in general is to recover and begin to increase once more, 
the committee’s conclusion reasonable : 

. measures to improve the efficiency of fuel use in the 
next few years are essential if the fuel needs of the country 
are to be satisfied, and in the longer run will always be 
important as a means to economise the country’s resources, 


In the most important field for economy, these measures 
are mainly uncontroversial. Industry consumes the 
equivalent of about 110 million tons of coal a year. In 
common with most other authorities, the committee feels 
that, given sufficient incentive, ind might improve 
its efficiency of consumption of solid fuels (49 million tons 
of coal and 27 million tons of coke in 1951) by some 
15-20 per cent. 


What incentives should be offered to industrialists ? 
The present system of coal allocation, based largely upon 
“topping up” stocks, gives no advantage to the efficient 
user ; Sir Claude Gibb believed, but failed to convince 
the other members of the committee, that a practical 
scheme based on fuel efficiency could be worked out. 
The committee’s eventual conclusions are that industry 
should be offered much more information about fuel 
efficiencv—partly, perhaps, by an independent, non- 
Governmental body financed by a levy on industrial 
coals ; and that it should be offered a financial incentive 
—the existing Government loans for fuel-saving equip- 


ment, made more attractive by favourable rates of 
interest. 


In considering the domestic uses of fuel, the committes 
had to enter a field obscured by controversy. Ever since 
it was set up, individual fuel experts have been attempt- 
ing to outflank each other’s favourite form of fuel with 
ever more intricate calculations of “ thermal, room, and 
comfort efficiency” in heating. The voluminous 
appendix of evidence from the nationalised industries 
shows that their official views have been no less conflict- 
ing—and offer the student a rich example of the level of 
argument in which such bodies indulge. The committee 
was, perforce, obliged to do the sums over again for itself ; 
it has produced certainly the most carefully-reasoned 
impartial calculations ever made on the subject. It finds 
that the advantages it can establish, and the margins of 
error they incorporate, would not justify the selection of 
any one fuel or any combination of fuels as the best for 
domestic use in all or even “normal” conditions. Its 
calculation of comparative heating efficiencies enables it 
ms make ae, tentative estimates of the real cost of 

erent forms of space-heating, compared with the prices 
at which they are atld ; these eagese Take AL In 


terms of coal consumed, it does not believe that the 
advantages ee ee 
tricity are sufficient to justify any ral policy of trans- 
ferring demand. ut Sos tote eas of 
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Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 
ing expedition directed against 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 
river sands by a process involving the 
use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known te man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
of fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260,000,000. We can always provide full 
and up-to-date reports from our branches 
in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 
Department at the address given below. 
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STAFF TURNOVER 
CUT IN HALF 





One value of a pension scheme 


M A N Y_ business executives are 


worried by the high rate of staff turnover. 
The directors of one motor manufacturer 
tackled this problem by putting in a pen- 
sion scheme. In two years, the rate of 
staff turnover was reduced from 24% to 
just under 10% and furthermore, it was 
found that the security offered by the 
pension scheme had made it easier to re- 
cruit new staff of good calibre. Married 
employees, particularly, welcomed the 
knowledge that in the event of their own 
death before retirement age, their wives 


and families would be well provided for. 


This scheme was only one of many 
handled by Robt. Bradford (Pensions) 
Ltd., who have specialised. in pension 
schemes for many years. Independent of 
all insurance companies, they have free 
choice of the entire insurance market. 
They design individual schemes to suit 
each client’s requirements and arrange for 


policies to be specially written. 


This independent specialist consultancy 
service costs you nothing. One of the 
directors will be glad to discuss cases 


and possibilities with you. 


Robt. Bradford 
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resources at peak hours, while inexpensive off the peak ; 
3 distinction that does not apply to gas or solid fuel. 

It does, moreover, agree with most experts that, for 
continuous reom-heating, improved solid fuel appliances 
are so much more economical than gas or electricity as to 
deserve special encouragement. It recommends that 
credit restrictions should be eased to encourage hire 
purchase of these improved stoves and grates, and that tax 
and rent concessions should be made to owner-occupiers 
and landlords to enable them to instal them and to 
insulate houses better. Subsidies and licences for house- 
building, it thinks, should be granted only on condition 
that prescribed insulation and heating standards are met. 


* 


The Ridley report, in fact, cannot he said to lack 
specific recommendations ; it has in all 40 to make, 
ranging as wide, for example, as support for the pro- 
vision of better grades of petrol, and the abolition of 
purchase tax om fluorescent lighting. But it steadfastly 
dechnes to formulate a national fuel policy on the 
grandiose and arbitrary scale that some—including the 
National Coal Board—would: suggest. It believes that 
the best pattern of fuel use 

vill be promoted not by the direct intervention of the 

Government, but by the exercise of the consumer’s free 

hoice of his fuel services—provided that competition 

ctween the fuel industries is based on prices, tariffs, and 
ierms of supply which closely correspond. to the relevant 
osts of supply, and that the consumer is enabled to make 
in informed choice. 
But it does not rejoice in the illusion that those essential 
conditions of free competition exist at the moment. 


One of the two central bodies that it believes should be 
set up to advise the Minister of Fuel and Power, indeed, 
is a small Tariffs Advisory Committee to keep the tariff 
pehcies of the nationalised fuel industries under constant 
scrutiny (the other is a joint committee of the nationalised 
fuel industries to study projects on which they may have 
1 work together). Perhaps the most important, and con- 
troversial, of the recommendations that it considers 
particularly important concern electricity tariffs. It con- 
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cludes from a comparison of electricity prices and real 
costs (conducted with difficulty) that electricity tariffs 
should discriminate in charges between peak and off-peak 
hours ; and that immediate steps should be taken to make 
extensive practical trials of the various tethods of 
measuring or controlling the consumption of electricity at 
“ system ” peak hours. These decisive recommendations, 


from an impartial inquiry, are important and valuable ; ; 


the British Electricity Authority, which may well count 
the committee’s treatment of it in the matter. of space- 
heating efficiency to have been rather merciful, has been 
unable to obscure this real issue of tariff policy. The 
committee examined but rejects “ tariff-tilting,’ the 
increasing of “follow-on” rates for electricity in two- 
part or variable-block tariffs, though it suggests that the 
proposed tariff committee might investigate this, Such 
alterations are certainly not easy to justify on grounds of 
relation to real costs; they might serve some indirect 
purpose in restraining the peak demand of minor con- 
sumers for whom tariffs related to peak and off-peak 
hours are impracticable. But no case has been fully made 
out for the main argument put forward in advocating 
them ; that electricity consumption in the home should 
be penalised at all times. 


In preferring to use the price mechanism rather than 
physical controls on fuel consumption, the committee 
shows good sense. But it has not managed to be con- 
sistent. Its discussion of costs and prices for the different 
fuels is based, in the re 3 upon the marginal principle ; 
its examination of electricity and gas prices, and indeed 
its criticism of electrich 8, a tive from the com- 
parison of price and inal cost. But this principle has 
been too much for half of the.committee—the chairman 
and the industrial members—to swallow when it is 
applied to coal. Professor W. Arthur Lewis and three 
other members of the committee would apply the mar- 
ginal cost principle to the price of all fuel: a view that 
has often been put forward in these columns. Since some 
7 million tons of coal today are produced at a loss of about 
15s. a ton, and supply is insufficient to meet demand, 


they propose an increase in the price of coal by £1 a ton - 


(to be levied, perhaps, as an Excise duty); this-would add 
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(a) Assuming that the service is required throughout syste 





mm © planning peak” hours on winter working days. (6) It is assumed that for the 


electricity block tariff the initial high rate block has been exceeded by the consumption of electricity for lighting and miner appliances and that these 


uses bear the whole of the exeess charge for the frst block. 
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some {£210 million to expenditure on coal. This would 
not cover short-run marginal cost, which they think 
might require an extra £3, but it would cover the gap that 
they expect to persist between average and marginal 
costs. Viscount Ridley and three other members of 
the Committee, however, hold staunchly to the belief that 
coal prices should be based on average cost; in their 
opinion coal is so important to the economy that it should 
be sold at the lowest price at which the Coal Board can 
cover its costs. Marginal pricing is not perhaps con- 
sistently used in industry ; and there is one school of 
economists that might perhaps support Lord Ridley 
against Professor Lewis. Nevertheless, it is a pity, from 
the point of consistency, that the committee as a whole 
having brought itself to accept the marginal principle 
almost throughout the remainder of the report, was 
unable to do so on this major point. But its importance 
may be less in practice ; even had this case been made 
acceptable to industrial experts, it might seem almost 
impossible to bring politicians who are confident of a 
fall in the cost of living to accept it. 


The Ridley report, then, is a moderate and sensible 
document on a subject over which controversy has often 
displayed neither quality. Its rejection of the plea for 
additional co-ordination is certainly justified on practical 
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grounds. It is true that the corrective measures to restore 


competition cannot of themselves. that the fuel 
industries will obtain the “ right” share of investment 
resources, while these resources remain scarce and sub- 
ject to allocation; and this point might have seemed 
more important to the committee had they concerned 
themselves with questions of coal production. But in 
practice some new co-ordinator or committee would not 
be an effective substitute for market discipline upon in- 
vestment ; his “ co-ordination ” would be reduced to the 
present attempts to lop off a little here and a little there, 
with the same jealous watch by each industry upon the 
projects that their competitors have been able to retain 
inviolate. Control of the investment policies of public 
organisations that are guaranteed a privileged position 
to raise money is a technique that has yet to be mastered 
by any government; but it is the technique, not the 
power, that is lacking. In a somewhat acid reference to 
this question of co-ordinating bodies, the committee says 
of the Ministry that appointed them 
To the extent that co-ordination measures have to be 
imposed on the Boards, that, in our view, is a matter for 
the Minister. In fact we look upon this function of co- 


ordination and control of policy as the main reason for the 
existence of a Minister of Fuel and Power. © 


There is not much that needs to be added to that, 


Business Notes 


Fall in Exports 


In August both exports and imports were some {27 
million less than in July; since re-exports also fell, the 
adverse balance shown in the trade returns for the month 
rose by over £4 million to £73.7 million. These bare figures, 
however, are somewhat misleading, and for two reasons. 
In the first place, there were only 25 working days in August 
compared with 27 in July ; this factor might account for as 
much as £1§ million of the month’s fall in exports and a 
substantial slice of the fall in imports. Secondly, about 
one-eighth of the value of imports recorded in the trade 
returns—and therefore of any monthly fall in it—is 
normally represented by freight and insurance payments, 
many of which are made by British importers to other 
residents ef this country. If allowance is made for this 
factor, it seems likely that the true adverse balance of visible 
trade may have risen from somewhere between £30 and £35 
million in July to rather over £40 million in August. It is 
unlikely that net invisible receipts can have been much—if 
at all—above {£30 million in either month, so that last 
month’s figures do seem to indicate some setback to 
Britain’s previous progress towards balance. 


It would, no doubt, be a mistake to draw any firm con- 
clusions from a single month’s experience, but the accom- 
.panying table shows up fairly-clearly the trend of Britain’s 
trade problem. Thanks to the brute force of Mr Butler’s 
axe, imports have fallen according to schedule; the 
August total of £263.4 million was nearly 23 per cent below 
the monthly average in the second half of last year—and it 
was fairly well in line with the target that Mr Thorneycroft 
has set for the second half of this. Against this, however, 
the August total of exports was some 24 per cent below ihe 
monthly average just before the Australian and other import 
cuts last spring. Moreover, and this is perhaps the most 
disturbing feature of the latest figures, the fall in 
exports last month did not occur only in these 
restriction-ridden soft currency markets. Exports to 
the United States and Canada in August were only {21.5 
million ; this is rather above the fairly steady monthly average 


America (8 per cent) was rather greater than the drop in 


between October of last year and June of this, but it is in 
disappointing contrast to the figure of £25.4 million achieved 
in July. Some part of this deterioration is accounted for by 
the lower number of working days, but it should be noted 
that the month’s drop in the daily rate of exports to North 
TREND OF BRITISH OVERSEAS TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Excess 
Imports_| Exports |Re-exports) of imports 
c.f, f.0.b. f.o.b. over total 
| exports 
| 
951—. 
of Sree 309-4 206-7 10-6 92-0 
ee Pe ee 343-0 223°3 10-4 109-2 
1952— 
Ist quarter..... 328-1 239-5 18-3 70-4 
Be vce 506-3 209-3 10-1 86-8 
FOP £aas eka 290-0 207-8 12-9 63-3 
August ........ 263-4 180-7 9-0 73°T 





the daily rate of exports as a whole (6 cent). There is 
an evident danger that the decline in British imports, un- 
accompanied by a decline in British money incomes, may 
encourage the diversion of British manufactures from the 
export drive to the hungry domestic market. This is a trend 
against which the Government must be even more 
persistently on its guard. 


* * * 


Sterling and Commodity Arbitrage 


The Bank of England announced on Thursday that it 
does not propose to reopen the facilities for purchase of dollar 
commodities for re-export to EPU territory, since the appli- 
cations approved during last month’s brie? spell of freedom 
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“... has decided on a scheme 


to modernize the docks 


Where Vickers 
can help 





With the brief news announcement that an 
important scheme of works is to be put in hand, - 
there begins a period of intense activity for those 
who are to carry out the task. Frequently 
Vickers are called in, for they have been 
supplying equipment for docks, harbours, 
railways and other large-scale projects since 
before the memory of this generation. These 
are not, by any means their only activities, for 
the engineering skill and resources of the 
Vickers Group also contribute td progress in 
many secondary industries, including soap, 


paint, brewing, printing, and plastics. 


~ 


Among the products and services of the Vickers Group are : sxPs 

ship REPAIR SERVICE + MARINE ENGINES’. DOCK GATES AND 

MACHINERY « AIRCRAFT « RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK « 
INDUSTRIAL, MINING AND POWER STATION EQUIPMENT 
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VICKERS 


LIMITED 


VICKERS HOUSB ¢ BROADWAY + LONDON + SWs 





* 








THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the Léndon Office 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(lncorporated with Limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1 Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.CA. New Zealand 

Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 










In the tradition 
of things well done 


Down the centuries, the art of the 
gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
ie heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches inf INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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el 
LLimPET Inr The oldest inhabitant 


Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village. 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 


For many businessmen, it is 
equally hard to think of Australia 
and New Zealand without recall- 
ing the Bank of New South Wales. 
For, as the oldest public company 
in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowledge 
of local conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 
commercial bank there, with over 850 branches and 
agencies, it can give every assistance to its customers. 






For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1I817 HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


MAIN LGNDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





' 6852068 





A LARGE printing house had difficulty in 
producing an ink that would print 


\oe satisfactorily on cellulose film and other “The catewng, to Security 


4 non-absorbent materials used for food wrapping. 
Believing that the problem could be solved by 
using a synthetic resin to bind the ink to the 
printing surface, the firm asked advice from I.C.I. 
Dyestuffs Division. They required a pale- 
coloured, quick drying resin that would be ‘ 
completely soluble in alcohol. In addition, it had 
to be free from objectionable smell and from any 
tendency to deteriorate in storage. No available 
synthetic resin had all these properties. 

Accordingly, the Division put in hand a series of incoud Tax patil bythe Fobstade 


_ experiments; but the first two samples produced EQUIVALENT TO £4-15-3 


became unstable during storage. This difficulty Subject to Income Tax at Wehuee 
was not overcome until the research department £1-£5,000 accepted 





FOR THE INVESTOR 





had made fifty-two different resins, each of which 
had to undergo storage tests last- TEMPERANCE 

ing. two months. The final sample PERMANENT 

sent to the ink manufacturer BUILDING SOCIETY 
) 223-227, REGENT ST.. LONDON.W.1 
aS PHONE REG.7282 


proved completely satisfactory. 
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for erbitrage had proved large enough to achieve the “ limited 
objective.” Mise of these permits have now either lapsed 
er have been utilised, simce they were valid only for one 
month. The evidence of the foreign exchange market and 
of the traders concerned suggests that a fairly large propeor- 
tion of them have in fact been converted into firm busjness. 
The result has beem 4 steady pressure on sterling in’ the 
exchange market during this period, to cover dollar com- 
mitments involved im the commodity deals placed before the 
licences lapsed. “The sterling-dollar rate thus fell to a level 
barely above the lower “ gold” point of $2.78. It is generally 
believed that the authorities have had to intervene on a fair 
scale in order to prevent the rate from dipping to the figure 
at which the market would have bought its dollars direct from 
the Bank of England. The converse of this pressure on the 
dollar reserve should be a considerable alleviation of Britain’s 
deficit with. EPU—possibly even to the extent of converting 
the small August deficit into a surplus for September. 

By the secomd half of last week it becamie known that a 
number of authorisations had lapsed without being used. 
The sterling rate om New York then recévered to around 
$2.78;—still withim the danger area, but not so near the 
extreme margin of fluctuation as to require official support— 
but it has since showm signs of slipping back again. Now, 
perhaps, it may gatm some stiffening frem the knowledge 
that there will not be a renewed bout of strain from additional 
arbitrage transactions. But the Bank’s decision has caused 
real disappointment among those traders whose previous 
applications were returned with the advice to re-apply. 


* * * 


Steel Out put Grows 


Since May this year steel output has been steadily 
higher than a year before, and in August it has finally made 
good the amount by which output im the first four months 
of 1952 was lower than im the same months of tosr. Asa 
result, output im the year so far exceeds'that in the first eight 
months of 19§1 ; from now on amy increases over 1951 
output cam be counted as a direct gain on that year’s total. 
The industry is now fairly hopeful of exceeding the 16 million 
tons it has beem aiming at ; the earlier, more cautious estimate 
of 155-15} million tons this year seems to have been 
abandoned. ‘ 

Output in August amounted to a weekly average of 279,500 
tons of steel, compared with 273,800 tens a week in July and 
266.400 tons in August, 1951. Production of pig iron, how- 
ever, reached 201,9@0 tons a week: comparable weekly 
figures are 201,600 tons im July and 180,900 tons in August, 
1951. This extra iron output, from the new blast furnaces 
that the industfy has been bringing im, has combined with 
the lack of i scrap to bring about a considerable 
shift in the basis of British steel production. The years of 
abundant scrap for steelmaking, 1949 and 1950, were years 
of steadily rising steel output ; but based on a pattern of 
niaterial supplies, that could not last. The shift towards steel 
made from pig iren has been substantial this year ; in addi- 
‘ion, much more of this pig has been made from home ores, 
‘hough recently imports of the higher-grade imported ore 
have also increased. The whole development has caused 
‘ome anxieties about the coke te smelt the additional ore ; 
but at the moment“lack of coke does not seem to be holding 
Up iron production. Pa 

With the American steel and steel-making materials still 
arriving at am ing rate, the gap between steel supply 
and demand in. Britain must already have narrowed consider- 
ably, though some industrial consumers are still complaining 
that it is seriously icapping their production. It would 
be interesting to know consumers’ stocks as a whole 
have greatly diminished this year ; the, method of stecl-allo- 
cation used by the Government is not to adjust supplies 
with regard to these stecks, and may even lead to further 


f 
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accumulation. The real extent of steel shortage during the 
last twelve months will probably never be measured ; some 
of the relevant figures will have been collected, on behalf of 
the Ministry of Supply, but since the re-imposition of stec! 
allocatien they are no longer being published. 


* * * 


_ Echoes from Mexico City 


The meeting of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank have run their expected 
unsensational course. Most of the work at these gatherings 
is done in clesed sessions and it may therefore be unfair te 
judge the whole meeting by the material that has been 
allowed to see the tight of day. The evidence of the pub- 
lished reports suggests that the i ing with the 
affairs of the IMF provided the main issues of conflict and 
points of interest. The gold problem was raised by the South 
African representative, Mr Havenga, who based his case less 
on the supposed injustice done to gold producers by the 
twenty year stability of the dollar price for gold, than om the 
argument that an increase in the gold price would make it 


easier to achieve worldwide convertibility of currencies. 


question of a restoration of the gold standard without a more 
realistic price for gold than exists today. The current price, 
he said, not only makes the existing geld resetves too smail 
to perform the work expected of them ; it also diverts to 
private hoards gold that should be fortifying the monetary 


) Teserves and, im so far as it is bought by the United States, 


should be creating new dollars for a dollar-hungry world. 
The dialectic is improving and got wider support’ than has 
been given to the cause in previous years. But Mr Jehn 
Snyder remains unconvinced. : 


* 


Debate on the use of the IMF’s resources no doubt played 
a considerable part im the proceedings, but it was held 
behind closed doors through which no audible echoes have 
so far penetrated. On the problem of exchange policy. 
however, there appears to have been a widespread attack 
against the policy of certain members to offer dollar export 
incentives, by allowing their exporters to dollar markets to 
retain ’a part of the proceeds of their sales. This practice has 
been spreading in Europe of late. It runs against 
the basic object of the IMF because markets have inevitably 
developed in the dollars created by these incentive schemes 
and, needless to say, the local currencies concerned have 
been quoted in these markets at substantial discounts under 
the official rates. One of the main perpetrators of this system 
is the Netherlands and one of the victims has been its neigh- 
bour, Belgium, which has been robbed of direct dollar 
exports because Dutch traders have been able to buy Belgium 


goods, re-export them to the United States and still make 2 | 


profit by disposing of their dollar “ bonus” at a substantial 
premium. The matter was raised at the IMF meeting by the 
Governor of the Belgian National Bank, and the board of 
governors has unanimously approved a resolution ordering 
the executive directors to make a special study of the system 
—the first. step te taking the necessary action. 

The British delegation at the meetings has again played its 
familiar but very necessary role of “ Scrooge” urging the 
need for maximum economy in the expenditure of the Bank 
and Fund and suggesting their closer collaboration and the 
sharing of common services. This demand is not i 
priate im a year im which the IMF budget shows 
a deficit of $1,400,000. The matter oe a — 
committee, which is not the best augury for those 
that ing may be dene to hold im check the trend 
aes cna of which the Bretton Woods twins 
have shown expensive evidence. 
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Is Coal Too Cheap? 


Whether or not the Ridley Committee may feel an’ 


excise tax on coal is necessary to make consumers use it more 
economically, it looks as if the price wil] soon have to go up. 
Quite apart from the large wage claim that the National 
Coal Board has rejected once but will soon have to face 
again, the Board so far this year has been running into the 


red. Its second quarterly statement of coal costs and pro- ~ 


ceeds, published this week, shows that it sustained a deficit 
—after providing for its interest payments—of {£727,000 
compared with a surplus of {3,105,000 in the corresponding 
spring months of 1951. For the whole of the first half of 1952 
it has been in deficit to the tune of nearly half a million 
pounds. The Board’s costs during the second quarter of 
1952 rose by 1s. 11d. a ton to. 56s. 3d.;.over the six months 
they have risen by 4s. 2d. a. ton. Labour costs, which rose 
after last winter’s wage increase by about 3s. 4d. a ton, 
increased by about 6d, a ton in the second quarter: this may 
reflect the recruiting of new miners, who have yet to make 
much effective contribution to coal-getting, but it is a dis- 
quieting increase that will require scrutiny in future. The 
major cost increase, however, came in purchases of roof 
supports, general stores and repairs, where rising prices were 
largely responsible for an increase of about a shilling a ton. 
At the satie time the average price obtained by the Board 
for a ton of coal remained steady at about 57s. 6d. 


The Board made a gross profit of just over £3 million on 
the coal, and about {£800,000 on ancillary activities, but it 
had to provide £3.9 million for interest payable to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and £700,000 for tax provision. 
This falls due despite the deficit ; three-quarters of the coal 
stock upon which the NCB pays interest is treated as equity 
capital. ‘The conditions under which these nationalised 
industries. are engaged in paying fixed interest on capital 
that is taxed partly as an equity and paying that capital back 
(apart from ordinary provision for depreciation) are part of 
their facts of life and offer no room for complaint. There 
would seem no way of avoiding the conclusion, therefore, that 
coal is too cheap ; since some premium is probably still being 
earned on the larger amounts being exported, the home 
consumer is probably getting it well below average cost, let 
alone the marginal cost that half the Ridley Committee have 
failed to persuade the other half should be covered in the 
price.. With the miners’ claim looming ahead—and little real 
prospect that coal can remain as abundant as it temporarily 
is now—some increase may be inevitable. 


* * * 


Textiles on the Mend 


Now that there is no longer any doubt about the upward 
turn of textile sales, the principal point of interest lies in how 
far and how fast the improvement will carry the industry 
back towards the production level of 19§1. In July, rayon 
yarn output began to rise again with the partial reopening of 
several of the plants that were closed in June. The improve- 
ment of 3.7 million pounds of yarn still left the month’s 
output, at 15.4 million, at considerably less than half the 
level of which the industry is capable, but the rising trend 
is likely to have continued during August. More recently 
producers have begun to take back workers as a preliminary 
move towards bringing more plant into commission ~and 
spinners appear to have run down their stocks of rayon staple 
to the point at which they are obliged to re-order for 
immediate delivery ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the rayon industry will need to raise output to its capacity 
of 36 to 40 million pounds of yarn monthly in the immediate 
future, 


In Lancashire, the newly-introduced two weeks’ holiday 
has reduced production of cotton yarn and of cotton and 
rayon cloth even more drastically—but much less painfully 
—than the widespread short-time working to which the mills 
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resorted earlier in the year. The holiday season runs from 
Whitsun (this year early in June) until the end of August 
and cloth production in July was down to an average of 
27 million yards a week compared with 36 million in Junc, 
42 million yards in May and 63 million last winter. If pro- 
duction proves to have continued at this low level throughout 
August, as seems probable, the mills’ heavy stocks should be 
cleared by the time the new season starts in September. 

Employment in the spinning mills began to rise 
slightly at the end of July for the first time this year even 
though, because of the holidays, yarn output is still falling. 
This trend has since received a check and the extent 
to which output will recover in the autuma may now 
depend not only on the combined level of home and 
export demand, but also on the willingness of workers to 
return to the mills. Rayon producers do not expect any 
difficulty here. The cotton industry, however, has experi- 
enced a decline in the number of workers on its books from 
317,750 to 262,800 since last December. Many of these 
workers, especially the women workers, will no doubt return ; 
but it may be found that there has been a permanent shift 
of individual key workers from the mills to the armament 
industries—or even to “ safe” jobs on the railways. Plant 
will perforce remain idle if these men do not come back. 
Some are certainly lost to the industry for good, and the 
question before cotton managements now is whether enough 
of them can be attracted back to meet the new“level of 
demand. This, when it stabilises, is expected to do so about 
a level well below the 1951 peaks. 


* * * 


Buyers Return 


The improvement in both home and export sales of 
textiles in July—a month in which they would normally have 
been expected to decline—is the most convincing indication 
yet of a genuine recovery in the textile markets. Export 
shipments of wool and cotton piece goods were only a little 
below the levels reached last July, but those of rayon piece 
goods, although higher than in June, were still some 30 per 
cent down on the year. Each industry has been exporting 
a significant proportion of its output since the war—in the 
rayon industry, about half the production of piece goods—so 
the current level of exports has an important bearing on 
future levels of activity. . 


It is not easy to relate the figures for wholesale and retail 
sales of textiles at home to production at the mills, since 
these figures are expressed only in values of sales ; as prices 
have certainly fallen further in the past year than the value 
of total sales, the figures evidently conceal an appreciable 
expansion in physical turnover. . During July, however, the 
wholesale trade in textiles was maintained in value, the 
index (1947 =+100) remaining at the June level of 83, com- 
pared with a drop of from 117 to 94 in the same month 
last year. Wholesale stocks continued to decline— 
from 174 to 162. This time last year their persistent ris¢ 
was causing widespread disquiet. Between June and July. 
1951, the index of stocks rose by 31 points, to 209, and it 
continued to rise until much later in the year. The trade, 
which takes a traditionally gloomy view of any drop in 
money turnover, however caused, now admits that “hope 
that the long recession is nearing its end has some grounds 
for revival.” There is no doybt that the reduction in stocks, 
some of which were bought at peak prices, has not been 
made without sacrifice ; and there are complaints that reduc- 
tions in retail prices have not matched those in wholesale 
prices. To this many retailers can properly retort that 
falling turnover called for more substantial margins if over- 
heads were to be covered. The marked improvement in 
sales at the retail level suggests, however, that this argument 
may have lost its force. The retail sales index (adjusted to 
a new base, 19§0=100) rose from 114 to 117 during July, 
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A VALUABLE AUXILIARY 
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EXECUTIVE , 
No bigger than a desk ‘phone im 


THE MULTO is available in 










* Low price—high pe- | 4 MODELS 
formance. MODEL 3—10 figure  Setting- 
*% One hand operated. figures od nentet beens £49 


MODEL 13—Similar to Model 3, 
but with back transfer device £59 
MODEL 103—As Model 3, but 
with full tens transmission 9 
MODEL 113—as Model 103— 
and with back transfer £69 


% Handy and Portable. 
* Precision Built. 


* Attractive in Appear- 
ance, 
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7 & 8 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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It took 
159 years 4 


A blueprint is studied. Youth is guided by experience in 


the preparation of engineering templates, as it is guided 
in every other field of activity at Newton Chambers. 
For seven generations men have passed on their skill and 
recorded their knowledge, and in this way have helped 
to make Newton Chambers the thriving industrial 
community it is today. At Newton Chambers every 
present-day development rest on the sure foundation of 


hard-won experience, 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND 
s 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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HOW MUCH STEEL 


from this ship’s cargo? 





Specially designed for the transport of iron ore from 
new fields in West Africa‘and other overseas sources, 
the M.V. “ Orelia” will carry an average cargo of 
8,400 tons of this valuable steel-making, fuel-saving 
material. 

This is one of fifteen ore ships to be ordered as part 
of the steel industry’s post-war development plans 
begun in 1946. Their car- 
goes will help to feed the six 
new blast furnaces which 
British firms are bringing 
into operation during the 
year in this great expansion 
programme. 

The extra pig iron pro- 
duced in these new furnaces 
will increase Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three- 
quarters of a million tons. 


“KEEP ME MOVING!” 


says 
JACK SCRAP 


The steel industry 
still needs all the 
scrap which engin- 
tering firms and 
other steel users 
can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your 
premises. Your local scrap 
merchant will help with 
dismantling and ‘collection. 


issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
$.33 STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, $:W.t 
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compared with 106 last July, when the recession was getting 
under way. Moreover, the recovery was concentrated into 
the “non-food” category of merchandise. This section 
of the index rose from 104 to 110 between June and July 
and stands 8 points higher than it did a year ago. The 
improvement was apparent not only in sales of clothing and 
shoes, but in the durable household (such as furniture, 
household textiles and hardware) and the semi-luxuries (such 
as leather goods,’ radio and electgical equipment) that are 
the first to feel the effects of a buyers’ strike and the last 
to share in recovery. Impervious to boom or slump, the trade 
in chemists’ goods continues to expand—sales by large 
retailers were 7 per cent higher than in the similar month 
last . year. 


* * ® 


Where Manpower is Going 


Since April, though hard-pressed industries such as air- 
craft have been able to obtain a steady trickle of workers, 
employment in the engineering industries as a whole has 
been falling ; in July it went down by 15,000. The Treasury, 
in its latest industrial bulletin, is confident that manpower— 


_and overtime—was still growing, at least up to June, in “ the 


engineering industries which produce for a buoyant overseas 
market, manufacture armaments, and equip home industry.” 
It is to be hoped that it is right, and that these vital indus- 
tries are still increasing their labour force—though their extra 
effort will soon be curtailed if the engineering unions’ re- 
strictions on piecework and ban on overtime come into effect. 
Employment in civil work fell by 13,000 in July ; and total 
unemployment rose again, by 10,100, reaching a total of 
403,600 (77,700 of these being temporarily stopped). The 
number of textile workers registering as unemployed fell by 
15,600 ; but employment in textiles also continued to fall, by 
5,000 during the month. : 


The recovery in textile sales on the home market, there- 
fore, had not made itself felt in the textile industries as a 
whole by July ; and the fact that unemployment and employ- 
ment in these industries was falling at the same time implics 
that a certain proportion of the dismissed workers are leaving 
the industry. At the moment, they do not seem to be adding 
appreciably to employment in any of the other manufacturing 
groups ; it is in agriculture, ‘distribution, ional and 
financial services, and mining that the latest Ministry of 
Labour figures show corse Sain The Ministry has 
recently revised its statistics to get rid of a piece of double 
counting. Employers usually show their labour force 4s 
including workers temporarily stopped, which necessarily 
means that these figures do not accurately measure actual 
employment in different industries and services. This cannot 
conveniently be altered ; but the Ministry has now begun to 
reduce the figure for the total working population, obtained 
from adding such estimates, by the number registered as 
temporarily stopped, so that this aggregate will mean more 
precisely what it says. 


* * * 


Japanese Debt Negotiations 


bp agee oe in New York for a come = 
external de Japan prove to have followed the trai 
cut by the earlier Gecined . te and so have run 
headlong into the obstacle of ex clauses. Difficulties 
between the American and the other groups of creditors have 
once again provided, the main ing block. Two types 
of exchange clauses are involved. On the one hand, there 
are the fixed exchange clauses such as those embodied in the 
54 per cent a ee cent 
bonds ; these clauses follow the normal pattern of post-1918 
dollar clauses and were introduced to give a specific guarantee 
against the risk of depreciation of the currencies in which 
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the original issues were made. On the other hand, there are 
the “ due-date ” clauses, such as those of the 1907 issue, that 
merely grant an option to receive dollars, instead of the 
currency of issue, at the rate ruling when payment becomes 
due. These “ due-date” clauses were incorporated in the 
bonds primarily as a convenience to the holders, and not 
with any original intention to provide a safeguard against the 
risk of serious depreciation of the currencies in which the 
bonds were issued. During the discussions in New York, 
the representatives of the American bondholders have shown 
some readiness to recognise the fixed exchange clauses, just 
as they did, after first putting up a considerable resistance, 
in the German debt negotiations ; but they have so far been 
unwilling to concede the same validity to the “ due-date ” 
clauses, 


The dollar clauses have also led to difficulties because of 
the standpoint naturally adopted by the British Treasury ; 
the British representatives, acting under instructions from the 
Treasury, have demanded not merely that payments on their 
bonds should be adjusted to allow for the depreciation of 
sterling in terms of dollars, but that the payment shall be 
made in dollars. . The British Exchange Control is, needless 
to say, intent upon purchasing from the bondholders the 
maximum amount of dollars that can be squeezed out of the 
debtors. It cam exert pressure on the bondholders because, 
under exchange control regulations, they have no right to 
waive any of their rights to receive foreign exchange unless 
the Control authorises them to do so. This is therefore a 
matter in which the interests of the bondholders clash with 
those of the Control. If payment has to be made in dollars, 
the Japanese Government may be unable to accept as generous 
a settlement as that which would be possible if payment on 
each bond could be made in the currency in which it was 
issued. Whether the bondholder is paid in sterling or in 
dollars is immaterial to him, qua bondholder, since he will in 
any case. have to hand the dollars over to the exchange control 
in exchange for sterling at the official rate ; his only interest 
is to get the maximum sum in his own currency. 


A way out of this deadlock may, however, have been opened 
by proposals made this week on behalf of the British delega- 
tion. It has been proposed that the question of the actual 
currency of payment should be taken out of the agenda of the 
conference and referred to discussions between the British, 
American, French and.Japanese Governments. This would 
leave the way open. to an artangement such as that reached 
in the German debt negotiations. It was agreed there that, 
for instance, British holders of German sterling bonds, which 
had a dollar clause. attached to them, should receive payment 
in sterling—but that the actual currency that would pass 
from the German central bank to the Bank of England should 
be left to later inter-governmental negotiations. As 
for the “ due-date ” exchange clauses, though it is clear that 
it was no part of the original intention to give them the status 
of a guarantee against exchange depreciation, there seems to 
be no way in which its interpretation can be made to vary 
from that of a fixed exchange clause. 


* * * 


Decontrolling Timber 


This year the importation of softwood from non-dollar 
sources was once again permitted to private traders. Next 
year they will be allowed to import from dollar sources as 
well. Since about half of Britain’s softwood imports come 
from dollar countries, this experiment in freedom would be 
widely welcomed in the trade—were it not for some justi- 
fiable criticism of the mechanism of decontrol. Although the 
quota system for importers (based on past trading) is to 
end, import licensing will continue. Many timber importers 
believe that this is unnecessary, and argue that they should 
be left freer to decide when and how much to buy; the 
of payments position would then be sufficiently 
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protected by the Government’s control of internal consumer 
demand, through its rigid system of acquisition licensing. 

The real trouble, however, is that the Ministry of Materials 
has announced that, as a first instalment, licences up to only 
500,000 standards will be granted against requirements for 
1953 ; this compares with a present annual rate of imports of 
about 1,000,000 standards (or about £100 million worth at 
present prices). The fixing of this low and specific—though 
admittedly only provisional—import total may lead the 
bigger firms, with larger financial resources, to scramble for 
most of the import licences. This would leave anything but 
fair shares for the smaller firms, and the scramble might 
even force up prices. Importers’ fears on this score have 
been little allayed by the Ministry of Materials’ state- 
ment that although the level of 1953 softwood imports has 
not yet been decided, it will be sufficient to maintain stocks 
adequate for a level of consumption that is not expected to 
be less than for 1952. This statement obviously does not 
exclude the possibility that the Government might require 
stocks, estimated at 5 million standards, to be drawn upon. 
As far as importers are concerned, the total licensing for 
1953 is therefore anybody’s guess; in fact it will be the 
Treasury’s guess—and it may not be made until after the 
next review of the balance of payments. 


* * * 


Freedom for Linseed 


The progressive freeing of the commodity markets was 
also carried a stage further this week by the Ministry of 
Food. The Ministry has been the sole. importer of linseed 
and linseed oil since 1939, but it now states that it is to give 
up buying these commodities on Government account. Full 
details will be announced later of the arrangements that will 
permit private imports to -be res under licence. In 
preparation for the start of private imports, the Ministry has 
‘reduced its selling price of crude linseed oil by £5 to £180 
per ton “naked ex works”; this figure, however, is still 
about £45 above world prices and the Ministry is likely to 
be confronted with a difficult task in selling its not incon- 
siderable stocks that were bought before prices declined, 

The United Kingdom’s chief source of linseed oil is Argen- 
tina, which accounted for £18 million out of total British 
imports of just over £22 million’in 1951 ; British imports of 
flax or linseed in 1951 amounted to another {£2 million. 
State trading between the United Kingdom and Argentina, 





THE NATIONAL 
FINANCES 


MORE DETAILS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Supplementary information on the 
National Finances is published in this 
week’s issue of the Records & 
Statistics supplement to The Economist. 
This completes the annual review of 
the National Finances that was started 
in special sections of the issues dated 
March 15th and April 12th. 

Subscription rates : £2.10.0 a year, 
or together with The Economist £5 a 
year. For a specimen copy please 
apply to Records and Statistics 
Department, The Economist, 22 Ryder 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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in which linseed has played an import pact, has been far 
from harmonious in recent years, and private traders are 
going to have to search for their oil in troubled waters. 


Trade in linseed is not, however, a dollar trade ; with Argen- . 


tina—as with Uruguay, the second largest supplier—business 
is done on a sterling basis. The return of importing to 
private hands was therefore overdue and the chief users of 
linseed oil, the paint and linoleum industries, will certainly 


welcome the prospect of a scaling down of prices to the - 


lower levels prevailing outside this country. 
> * ~ 


Four Years of Productivity 


When the Anglo-American Council on Productivity was 
set up in autumn 19648 by Mr Hoffman and the late Sir 
Stafford Cripps, its newly appointed members were clear 
enough about its broad purpose—to make American technical 
information and experience available to British industry. But 
none of them knew quite how this purpose was going to be 
carried out. They decided to investigate five different 
methods ; at the time, they did not foresee.that the success of 
one of.them, the arrangement of visits by teams from British 
industries to their American counterparts, would immensely 
overshadow the rest. In the Council’s final report, issued this 
week, it outlines for the first time what ‘became of the other 
four, 

One committee of the Council, dealing with the main- 
tenance of productive plant and the supply of power for 
British plant, began to examine the question whether too 
large a proportion of British machine-tool output and power 
generation plant was being exported. It produced a report, 
but decided the full task of making comparisons between 
investment and output in Britain and the United States was 
beyond it; in the meantime, the British Government had 
reduced the export quota of machine tools. Another 
committee investigated methods of measuring productivity ; 


here again the Council had to conclude that the develop-° 


ment of objective bases for comparison was beyond it. A 
third committee sent a special mission to the United States to 
report on simplification in industry, and followed this up 
with a second report on simplification in British industries. 
The fourth reviewed the two countries’ different methods 
of making economic information available, and made one 


special study of the trade and technical press (which prob- . 


ably fulfils slightly different purposes in Britain and the 
United States). 

It was clear by 1949, however, that the Council had 
backed its winner in the productivity team visits. Over 
the whole period, until the Council was wound up on June 
30th this year, 66 teams made up of 911 individuals, visited 
American industries ; some of the reports are still to come. 
The value of the reports will never be properly measurable ; 
but the Council has probably had a continuing effect upon the 
younger generation of British managers that will be felt for 
many years, and has showed many British workpeople a 
glimpse of American life and work that they could never 
otherwise have gained. In all, the work of the Council cost 
£844,500, or $2,364,000 at the current rate of exchange. Of 
this, £320,400 was contributed by Britain, some £180,000 by 
the Government, the British Employers Confederation, the 
Federation of British Industries and the TUC, and the 
remainder by firms supplying members for the teams. The 
Americans contributed $1,467,480 from ECA and later MSA 
funds. For both countries, it may in the long run have been 
cheap at the price. 


* * * 
The Council’s Future 


This final report of the Anglo-American council men- 
tions the decision to set up a British Productivity Council 


= 
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to succeed it in this country, and states that a standby organ. 
isation in America with the job of answering queries abou 
productivity from here or other countries is being considered 
Not much emerges of the British council’s plans ; it is ¢, 
hold a conference of interested organisations and to publis!: 
a book on the general experience of the teams. The majo: 
justifications for a continuing body in this country are tha 
the trades unions and employers’ organisations that set it up 


are prepared to go on co-operating—and spending their ow: 


- money—on furthering the progress of British production as . 
whole, and that the need for higher productivity cannot b. 


urged too often. Nevertheless, it must not be allowed « 
lapse into one of those estimable, vague “ stage armics,” 
overlapping and trying to co-ordinate the field of other bodic. 
that sometimes exist among industrial organisations. [It ma, 
need to reach some clear agreements soon defining its. scop- 
in telation to those of other institutes in the field « 
production. 


For ‘instance, it might have been expected at first gianc 
that a separate series of “Productivity and Factory Per- 
formance Reports,” now being offered to industries in thi. 
country, would be coming from the British Productivity 
Council, In fact, they are published in this country by the 
British Institute of Management. These reports, prepared 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics in Washington after con. 
sultation with industrial organisations in Britain and other 
West European countries, offer comparisons in terms of man 
and machine hours of the actual performance of companies 
in American industries. They are less interesting to the 
outsider—and perhaps to the. trade unionist—than the gen- 
eral Anglo-American reports ; but they may. be of consider- 
able value to the production manager, particularly if financia! 
operating ratios are included, ag they.may.be in some of the 
coming reports. The BIM is.duplicating these reports, in 
the fairly small numbers required (no single 3 
yet exceeded 50 copies) and selling them at {1 each. They 
originated from a visit by European statisticians to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in 1950 ; special case studies have been 
made, financed under the Technical Assistance Programme, 
covering the sizes of firm and the particular processes in 
which European industries said they would be interested 
More than a dozen industries have been covered in studies 
now available from BIM, and many more are on the stocks. 


There is no dispute on spheres of influence here: the 
British Section of the Anglo-American Productivity Counci! 
knew at the time that these special reports were being pro- 
duced, and being heavily engaged itself in arranging indus- 
trial visits, was content ‘to leave them to what it calls “ other 
agencies, mainly governmental.” The arrangements at this 
end—which have been quite elaborate—have been carried 
through by BIM, working with trade associations ; the whole 
field of productivity comparisons between firms is one with 
which it has long been concerned. But this is an example 
of the way in which the study of production and productivity 
is already fairly amply covered by existing bodies. It is to 
“ hoped that from its coming the British Pro- 

uctivity Council can evolve, through experience, a new 
technique as useful in assisting British industry as its Ang!o- 
American predecessor found in the team visit. 
$ 


* * * 
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Too Many Cooks in the BRM 


There are some fields of enterprise that are not suitable 
for co-operative venture, and last week’s decision to put 
British Racing Motors Ltd pr ogee sale after ee have 

i I i suggests 
that design of racing cars is one of them. Towards the 
trust was 
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In 1942, peak period of Hitler’s submarine campaign, 
came a request for batteries to operate wireless trans- 
mitters in the ships’ boats of the Merchant Navy .Batteries 
that could be relied upon to give immediate service when 
needed, even if they had been standing by unused for as 


le hg as two years. 


@ That was a problem. No such battery existed. Nor- 
mally a filled battery progressively loses its power when 
tle and needs periodic recharging ; an unfilled battery 
needs a lengthy first charge before it can be used. 


@ Our answer was to produce the Exide self-priming 
battery. Its plates were dry charged, and sealed in a com- 
partment separated by a thin diaphragm from another 
‘ompartment containing acid. When the diaphragm was 
pierced with a punch attached to the battery, the acid 
ran on to the plates, and within a few minutes the 
hattery was working at full strength —even after 2 years 
or more of inactivity, : 


We've solved some problems in our time! 






@ Thousands of these batteries were supplied; and 


many a seaman ow ed his life to them. 


@We have been solving battery problems for over 50 
years, Wherever batteries are used today you will find 
Chloride, Exide and Exide-lronclad batteries giving good 
service in jobs for which they were specifically designed 
at a user’s request. Our battery research and develop- 
ment organisation, the largest and best equipped in this 
country is now, as ever, at industry's service — ready at 


any time to tackle another problem 


CHLORIDE | 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS — CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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£300,000 has. been spent on the project, not counting the 
value of the fixed assets. The subscribers of this sum, and 
the lenders of much of the machinery, decided to remain 
anonymous ; the industry as a whole did not take any part 
in the scheme. 


That there was much good in the cars eventually pro- 
duced by the BRM company is proved by the calibre of the 
men who accepted commissions to drive them—they included 
some of the most successful drivers now racing. But the 
repeated failure of the cars to complete a race—and some- 
times to get away at all—by. reason of a succession of major 
and minor faults, also suggests that there was a serious weak- 
ness in the organisation of the company that somehow pre- 
vented it from learning from these bitter experiences. It 
suffered most of all, perhaps, from a division of responsibility. 
Those who directed—or at least advised on—policy did not 
have the responsibility for putting it into effect, and the very 
complexity of the design chosen suggested that too many 
fruitful brains had been brought to bear on a venture that 
cried out for single-minded direction. The British motor 
industry is not congenitally incapable of building racing 
cars ; during the BRM era several successful companies have 
been started and have produced world-beating cars of their 
class. Other establi motor manufacturers, such as Jaguar 
and—with their gas-turbine—Rover, have produced high- 
speed cars that might be the forerunners of a new era in 
British motor racing. A charige in the Grand Prix formula 
means that it may never be known whether the BRM would 
have eventually proved the success that was once hoped. 
But whether the company is sold or wound up at the end 
of the month, it is to be hoped that the team that worked so 
‘long on the cars will not be discouraged from starting afresh 
—even though on a more modest scale. 


*& ® ® 


Stock Exchange Statistics 


The initial impact of dearer money on the London stock 
market can be readily discerned, but cannot, of course, be 
precisely measured in the latest annual batch of statistics 
published by the Stock Exchange Council. In the year to 
March 31st last the market value of all the securities quoted 
on the London Stock Exchange, the number of which 
remained practically unchanged at 9,708, fell by £1,548 
million to £25,443 million; this fall occurred despite the 
fact that new capital issues (including bonus issues) and the 
granting of new stock exchange quotations raised the nominal 
value of al] quoted securities by over £1,271 million to 
£24,894 million. As might be expected after the two suc- 
cessive increases in Bank rate, the decline in market valua- 
tions was particularly marked in gilt-edged stocks and in 
British commercial and industrial securities. The market 
value of British government securities fell by £301 million 
to £11,840 million in spite of an increase in their nominal 
value (springing directly from the Serial Funding issues-of 
last November), by £1,036 million to £13,771 million ; in 
the same period the market value of nationalisation and other 
guaranteed stocks fell by £221 million to £2,040 million, 
Similarly, despite an increase in both the number of securities 
quoted in the commercial and industrial list and in the 
nominal value of these securities (from £2,156 to £2,323 
million), the market value of British commercial and indus- 
trial shares fell by £384 million to £4,304 million. Only 
seven of the forty groups of securities listed by the council 
show an appreciation in capital value over the year. These 
groups were electric lighting and power, diamonds, nitrate, 
oil, shipping, American railways.and Dominion and Colonial 
railways—a clear indication that British investors have sought 
shelter abroad from the keen winds that have been blowing 
at home. 


More applications for stock exchange quotations were 
granted by the cquncil in the year to March 24th last than 
in the previous year but the total nominal amount of money 
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Involved was smaller; the number of fresh quotations 
(including all new issues and some issues that were merely 
made in exchange for existing securities) increased 
from 896 to 1,033, but their total nominal value was 
only £1,534 million, against £1,724 million in 1950-51. 
Once again issues of gilt-edged stocks accounted for by far 
the greater part of the monetary addition to the volume of 
quoted securities; in 1951-52, £1,164 million, as compared 
with £1,388 million the year before, was added to the 
nominal value of the Funds. Only a very sligtit amount 
more therefore went into the tills of the issuing houses from 
commission and underwriting fees. The number of mark- 
ings received rose by less than 4 per cent, from 2,004,410 to 
2,077,421—which suggests that stockbrokers earned very 
little more in gross receipts and, as costs were mounting, 
probably made smaller profits. Clearly if prosperity is to 
return to Throgmorton Street the Stock Exchange Council 
will have to attract more investors into the market ; one way 
to do this might be by adopting a more forthright policy 
upon publicity than it has so far revealed in publishing these 
rather bare annual statistics. 


* * * 


Canada and American Accounts 


The sterling accounts held for Canadian residents will 
in future be treated as American accounts. Hitherto trans- 
actions between Canada and the sterling area have been 
governed by bilateral hag age which gave currently 
acquired Canadian sterling full rights of convertibility into 
Canadian dollars. These rights-have now been extended so as 
to give Canadian sterling rights of hg a and con- 
vertibility identical in every respect with those by Ameri- 
can account sterling. Sterling held in Canadian accounts is 
thus now available to make payments to residents in the 
scheduled territories, to other Canadian account, to an 
American account, to sferable accounts and to all other 
accounts where administrative transferability obtains. 
Authorised banks may sell Canadian or US dollars spot against 
sterling held on Canadian account. Such purchases and sales 
must be effected at market rates and no forms are required. 
These changes will have little practical effect since Canadian 
and US dollars have been freely interchangeable since the re- 
0 of the London foreign exchange market in December 


of last year. They will, however, simplify exchange control 
procedure in on. 


Shorter Notes 


It was reported this week that a revised agreement had 
tentatively been reached in Washington between representa- 
tives of the Board of Trade and of the American motion 
picture industry upon the amount of their earnings in British 
cinemas that the American companies are to be allowed to 
remit in dollars, and the other methods by which they can 
8 their “frozen” sterling. Both delegations are taking 

€ agreed proposals back—the British representatives are 
flying home—and a communiqué setting out the agreement 
will be published later. 


* 


The London Metal Exchange reopens for dealings in lead 
on October 1st, and the Board of Trade have now announced 
the relevant import and export arrangements. For the import 
of unwrought lead in pig, ingots, blocks, bars, slabs or 
cake (but not for lead alloys) members of the London Metal 
Exchange who participate in the Bank of England exchange 
control scheme will be granted open individual licences 
valid for purchases from any source. Consumers who wish 
regularly to import substantial quantities will be granted 
open individual licences for appropriate sources of supply, 
but other traders will have to a for a licence for each 


transaction. Exports will be resumed in refined lead in pig 
or ingots. 
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Two ears of corn 
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where none erew before 


ast TRACTS Of the earth’s surface are barren for lack 

of water. For lack of water immense populations are 

semi-starved .. , and.an obvjous prey to those who 
preach the unholy war agaist which the free world now 
arms, Irrigation is the most effective method of increasing 
food production, Well-fed people are more likely to be 
contented people. High among British exports is the 
means to ensure this objective. In the diesel engine, 
exported by THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP, Britain is bringing 
fertility to the barren lands of the East. More than 20,c00 
BRUSH ABOE diesel engines are now helping to provide 


biptl Delete 


- 0 pi, Tow 
nse bape ts 





water and light in the arid areas of India. Irrigation in the 
Ganges valley will be increased by means of BRUSH ABOE 
Tube Wells. To India, to Pakistan, to Saudi Arabia, to 
all countries needing power for better living THE BRUSH 
ABOE GROUP is more than a commercial concern, It is the 
promise of corn in the desert, of the electrification of 
poverty-stricken rural areas. Exporting diesel engines and 
diesel-electric power plant, ranging from 3 to 3,000 h.p., 
to over 150 leading markets throughout the 5 continents 
BRUSH ABOE are upholding the great tradition of Britain’s 
service to mankind. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by 112 BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO, LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OF ENGINES? 


MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD « J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD 
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Company Notes 


Coast Lines.—Recent addresses by chair- 
men of the Lines companies have all pointed 
to the same conclusion: the shipping boom 
is now past its peak. Captain A. R. 
Nutting, the chairman of Coast Lines, now 
joins the other spokesmen of the industry in 
warning shareholders that future receipts and 
profits cannot be expected to’ be as buoyant 
1951. Im that year the improvement 
in the group’s freight and passenger receipts 
more than offset the all-round increase in its 
costs, so that trading profits rose from 
£.1,741,874 to £2,065,693. By far the greater 
part of this increase was swallowed up by 
heavier taxation, but the directors felt able 
to recommend an increase in the ordinary 
dividend for the first time in seven years— 
from 5 per cent to 64 per cent. 

The strengthening of the group’s financial 
resources during last year’s boom was im- 

ressive. A bank overdraft of £505,425 was 
paid off and the group’s cash holdings rose 
from £572,750 to £772,019. This money 
will not lie idle for long, for at the end of 
last year the group was already committed 
to spend some £1,683,000 on building six 
new ships. The purchases of these new ships 
—though necessary if the company is to 
maintain an efficient service—are not being 
made in the happiest of environments. Ship- 
building costs are high, the depreciation 
allowances by the tax authorities are even 
more inadequate to meet real replacement 
costs in shipping than in other industries, and 


Years to Dee. 31, 


as iM 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— £ é 
Frading pooh iiss ses beds oes 1,741,874 2,065,693 
Fotel JO0GMs. so. skeen nce benes 1,758,286 2,127,803 
DOGUOCIMRIE ois bisa c da weeceun 107,202 695,470 
CRONIN a5 Cinica co eiveakeeaneas 615,140 959,441 
Net profit . vttsetbeaceeeen 409,402 398,741 
Ordinary dividends ............ 52,500 68,250 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 5 6} 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 80,352 84,438 
Fleet replacement reserve....... 150,000 150,000 
Added to carry forward........ 26,487 44,648 
Cor balance sheet analysis :— 

lixed assets, less depreciation .. 6,351,102 6,259,714 
Net current assets..........05. Dr 189.708 530,972 
Bank: overdraft. .....cscccecess 505,425 ve 

Come i's Soa ca baled Veee a ens 572,750 772,019 
WROOOT VES. 625 PER i ees esis bees 3,725,513 4,301,840 
Ordinary capital: .. os isivsccsee 2,000,000 2.000,000 
ii ordinary stock at 15s. Od. yields £8 13s. per cent 


nearly all shipping companies now face the 
threat of a decline in earnings. Operating 
costs continue to mount while, in the chair- 
man’s words “the limitation of imports, the 
diversion of materials to the rearmament pro- 
gramme and the recession in trade” are 
having their effect on freight carryings. 
. 


John Brown.—In spite of the shadow over 
the shipping industry, most major ship- 
building yards are now fully employed; in 
the immediate future labour problems, not 
lack of demand, seem likely to be the yard’s 
main headache. Certainly, the long lst of 
ships completed by the John Brown group 
last year, ranging from a train ferry for the 
Railway Executive to a destroyer for the 
Admiralty, is impressive evidence of continu- 
ing high demand for the products of the 
group’s shipbuilding and engineering works 
at Clydebank. The group’s accounts, which 
exclude the figures relating to Wickman Ltd. 
and its subsidiaries confirm and strengthen 
this evidence. In the year to March 3lst 
last the group’s total income (including divi- 
dends paid by Wickman Ltd.) rose from just 
under £1.7 million to over £1.9 million. 

This advance was made possible by further 
investment in fixed and working capital. The 
gross book value of fixed assets has risen 
by about £210,000 to £4,456,657, while the 
net value of stocks and work in progress has 
risen from just under £2.1 million to over 
£2.7 fnillion ; the latter figure is written into 
the balance sheet after deducting over {£7 
million received from the group’s customers 
on account of work im progress. This prac- 
tice of instalment payments, a common one 


in the shipbuilding industry, eases the finan- 
cial strain that has to be borne by the group. 
Unlike many other companies, John Brown 
is therefore able to boast of very ample liquid 
resources and the group should have no diffi- 
culty in meeting its outstanding capital com- 
mitments of {1.1 million: Some inroads into 
the group’s liquid funds were made last year 
by the repayment of a debenture stock of 
£431,203 and of loans of £648,363 ; there 
was a reduction from £5,829,393 to 
£3,710,206 in the book value of the quoted 
investments held by the group, but this was 


Years to Mar. 3, 
1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :—* £ £ 
Trading prohit.... sss. esesecss 1,215,228 1,515,536 
FORME BACDING 5 2's onc bce ba eee 1,688,792 1,922,234 
Depreciation. 20. ssc cevccewess 168,739 188,175 
RMON Fond wn ees sdew ee ae $74,814 1,152,612 
Me WOON Os a Cliente denends 589,583 587,361 
Ordinary dividends ............ 325,083 523,083 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. Tet 14t 
Subsidiary companies’ reserves. . 75,000 93,766 
Added to group carry forward.. 123,631 107,200 
Cons, balance sheet analysis :--—* 
Fixed assets, /ess depreciation... 3,762,711 _ 3,800,799 
Net current assets. ........0s-. 2,608,380 5,087,716 
SUMED. cigcios onus es «2,095,523. 2,712,177 
Cash tie ag Sa elie .. 1,141,799 1,730,771 
POON iis iss <alon eu nee 7,643,737 5,677,239 
Ordinary capital. .... 0. .sdnees 2,153,893 4,307,787 


£1 ordinary stock at 45s. 9d. yields £6 5s. per cent. 

* Exchiding the figures relating to Wickman Ltd. and 
its subsidiaries. + Tax free. 
partially offset by a growth in cash balances 
from £1,141,799 (including £438,203 ear- 
marked for the repayment of the debenture 
stock) to £1,730,771. The strength of the 
group’s liquid resources, however, does not 
necessarily imply that shareholders can expect 
fatter dividend warrants in the current year. 
Whatever happens on the wages front, the 
company is likely to attempt to expand pro- 
ductive capacity further in order to complete 
—#in the words of the directors*—“ a consider- 
able number of valuable contracts for the 
Admiralty and for British and foreign clients.” 

’ = 

Neepsend Steel and Tool.—Neepsend 
Steel and Tool has shared to the. full in the 
prosperity in the engineering industry, and the 
recent acquisition of new subsidiaries, closely 
associated with the parent company’s own 
interests in the manufacture of steel and steel 
products, has clearly stood the group in good 
stead. These subsidiaries must have made 
their contribution to. the advance in group 
trading profits from £833,519 to £1,236,901 
in the year to March 31st last. The improve- 
ment in profits has been followed by its neces- 
sary corollary, an increase in the provision for 
taxation from £417,944 to £701,571. Never- 
theless, net profits have risen by almost 
exactly £100,000 to £446,700, and this has 
enabled the directors to reinforce the group’s 
reserves on a bigger scale than before and to 
increase quite substantially the distribution on 
equity capital, The ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 15 per cent, but the 
bonus has been raised from 124 to 22} per 
cent. As last year’s white paper on dividend 
limitation forced the directors to cut back the 
total equity distribution for 1950-51 from 30 
to 274 per cent, 2} per cent of the latest total 
distribution of 37} per cent represents a pay- 
ment to make this reduction good ; in a sense, 
therefore, the true increase in equity payments 
is from 30 to 35 per cent. This increase was 
better than the market had expected, and 
immediately after the dividend announcement 
the 5s. ordinary stock units were marked up 
ls. 6d. to 27s. 6d. ; later the price rose still 
further to 28s. 9d., to offer a yield of 64 per 
cent. This advance suggests that hopes are 
already being entertained that the company 
will be at least able to make a total equity 
distribution of 37} per cent for the current 
year. Apart from the labour problem in the 
engineering industry, the only obvious snag 
is the company’s liability for EPL ; it has 
already had to make an EPL provision of 
£57,500 in respect of profits earned in the 
first three months of this year. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS - 














Price, | Price,j Net =| Gross 
— Sept. | Sept. Yield, Yield. 
Guaranteed Stocks s ) t. 10, | Sept. 10, 
en | 2952 | 1952} 1952 | oso 
t i MwA slg aa 
War Bonds 23% 51-53). 9988) 999) 113 1/5213 7 
War Bonds 25% "52-54 994; 994/117 1/3 1 73 
Exchequer 24% 1955., 98) | 98%;118 3 3.0 6 
Ser. Funding 13% ’52:! oat | 99; O11 4:219 4 
Ser. Funding 17% '53.; 988 | 988) 114 1/215 6 
Ser. Funding 1}°% "$4. Sift; 976; 1215 9/215 2 
War Bonds 24% "54-56, 988 | 98%'114 0/218 5) 
Funding 24% 52-57...) 3st } SBR i213 613 1 31 
Nat. Def. 3% ‘54-58. 199 1M11i3 4 41 
War Loan 3% '55-59.., 994) *98 Rae. .213 4 61 
Savings 3% °55-65....| 926 | 9234/2 6 6/315 7 
Funding 2}°% '56-61..) 92%: *92h {2 6 3) 310 10: 
Funding 3°, '59-69...; 88% | *86#%)'21011/4 1 7 
Funding 3% "66 68...) 88} 88h : 10°01'4 1 Of 
babi te o-6 314 6 be 
Funding 4%, ’66 90...) 99% | 100 1227141 61 
Savings 3%, '60-70...., 85§ | 8 | 211 1 42 41 
Savings 24% '64-67...| 849 | 854/211 8/318 381 
Victory 4% *20-76..../ a ; 1014 | 1 19 11 | 3:17 10s 
Savings 3° °65-75....) 83§ | 844; 210 0.) 4 1 10! 
Consols 4%, (aft. 1957) 87 878 2 8 2'412 Vf 
Convs: 34%, (aft. 1661) *77 “783 | 2610/4 9 If 
Treas. 24%, (aft. 1975) *57§ | *58 | 2 5 2)\4 6 OF 
Treas. 5% (aft. 1966). *689 | *684 | 2 511)4 7 4 
Treasury 3§% °77-80.; 898 | 894; 2 7 6/4 310! 
Redemption 3% '86-96, *78} | *784 | 2 7 2/4 0 10! 
WarLoan34%, aft.1952;) 78%: 793 | 2.6 8/4 9 5f 
Consols 2)% .....2.. | 60h | 60h 2 3 614 2 9 
Br. Elec, 3%, 68-73...) 84% 847 | 210 4/4 1 81 
Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...| *83$ | *83§ 12 9 T14 1 5i 
ag io ' 12 5 314 5 8 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-19. | 994 “998 { | ay 
Br, Elec. 34% °76-79..; 90} 903 26 9;4 3 OD 
Br. Trans. 3% °78-88.; 78) | 788 | 2 911 )4 310! 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73.| *84%' *844 | 210 4,4 1 8! 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95....| 783 | 78h} 2 8 1|4 2 7! 
Br. Gas 3$% '69-71...| *916 | SMR | 2 8 2/4 3 3) 
Br. L. & S. 36% °79-81) 88% | 88/2 7 8/4 3 8! 
i | i 
(e) To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. (J) To latest dat 
{s) Assumed average life 13 years approx, * Ex dividend 
Last Two | | Price, | Price, | Yield 
Dividends | OfMMAY sept. 3,'Sept.10, Sept. 10, 
@ Oi | Safe 
foe f | £ s. d 
20 a 40 b/Anglo-Am. 10/-.; 6 6% 1413 2 
§ a) 25 biAnglo-Iran {1.. 6 (4171 
Tha} 12d Assoe. Elec. ai 71/ 71/6 } 511 li 
20 b|  Ifa'Assoc.P. Cem, £1/102/6 |102/6 | 5 7 4 
$22hc; “10 a'Bass £1 .. 22... {130/— 130/- | 6 11 li 
20 ¢| § @\Boots 5/-...... | 20/-* | 20/-* 15 0 0 
$36 3 aiBrad. Dyers £1.) 25/44 | 24/9 | 9 5 10 
10b(i}, 44a \Br, Celanese 10/-| 24/6 | 24/9 | 517 2 
es .. |Br. Motor Op. 5/-| 31/4§ | 31/44 - 
12 6} 6 a'Br. Oxygen fl, ./ 53/3 | 54/- | 5 3 84 
3b) Sa@Can. Pac. $25..|. $64} | $62) | 4 9 11 
Sal WBbCoatsfl....... 43/9 | 44/44,512 8 
5 a sf court £1...) 37/6 | 3779 | 519 3 
15 cl balCunard {1 ..... 31/- 3T/- Ss 2 2 
Tya «15 b Distillers 4/- ...| 18/3 18/- 5 0 0 
I7jc, 27ciDuniop £1...-.. 50/—- | 50/- [7 0 0 
12}c; 15 ciFord {1 ....... 60/3 | 50/3 | 519 5 
Thal 15 b)Gen. Elect, £1..) 85/-* | a5/-* | 5 5 11 
5 ai 10 b Guest Keen £1.) 53/9 56/- 5 7 32 
17 b} «= 7 a\Guinness 10/—.-) 33/- | 33/- | 5 1 le 
545! _4$a/Hawker Sid. £1.| 38/9 | 38/9 |5 3 3 
3a 10 bmp. Chem. £1.) 44/9 | -46/- (515 0 
_ 13}a Imp. Tobacco £1) 54/3 | 54/3 | 7 7 60 
$2cl $2.6clInt. Nick. mp...| $84} | $834 | 5 14 7 
the} I1he\J’burg Con. {1 .| 51/- | 50/3 | 619 3 
10 6} §=6§ @Lancs.Cotton{]) 40/3 | 39/9 | 71ll 9 
Thal «10 b)Lon. Brick £1. .| 61/3 | 61/3 5M 3 
15 65 6 Marks Sp.A5/-| 43/3 43/6 4 11 Ils 
” 6§a) 15§d/Mousanto 5/-...| 26/10}; 26/10}, 4 4 8 
8a 1096, P. & O. Def. £1.| 50/6 50/6 |6 6 % 
Tha, 174b'P. Johnson 10/-,| 37/- | 37/- 1615 2 
485 citl00 c\Prudentl. ‘A’ {1} 345 | 34) | 510 6 
200 c| 50 a Rhokanafl....} 22 224 8 15 10 
5 10 6 Rolls Royce £1.| 62/ 62/ 416 0 
+5 a +10 b)Shell” Stk. fr 85/- | 83/9 |5 9 4 
1246; + 13hal Tube Invest. £1.) 58/~ | 58/- | 4 6 24 
15 5 a\Tur, Newall £1.) 93/14 | 93/9 | 4 5 4 
54 840 Unilever £1....] 46/104} 46/105) 5 15 2 
10. 12}c,Union Castle £1) 22/3 | 23/3 | 5 7 6 
5H 5 a'Union Disc. £1.; 41/6 | 41/- {417 7 
t6}a, + 6}0'Utd. Molass. 10/-) 33/- | 35/6 | 5 18 Sm 
50 ¢ 50 c\U.SuaBetowg{1) 37/6 | 36/10}27 2 1 
10 6) Vickers {1..... 46/3 | 46/3 |5 8 1 
2745, 15 a|Woolworth 5/-.| 42/6 | 42/6 | 5 0 0 
| 





oo van: CO) oes {e) Div. whole yr. Bs Yield _ 1%. 
} i: i . E teic 
org sis a (f) Yield basis 22-9 gross ) 


ie Yield 
t Free 


(h) Vi 
Yield basis 
basis 40%. 

tax, 


; 124%. (@) Inctudes special int. 
of 


%,. {m) Yield basis 19-8%. 
(0 Yield ‘basis 20%. * Ex div. 
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“but thas 












Suggestion of 


il 
yours is progress! 


Protested the chairman to the chief accountant. 


"“What’s going to happen to our accounting routine of hard labour 


a2 Beynon 


punctuated by panic handed down by Grandfather ? You’re 
destroying a tradition". 'Not at all, sir. Issue an announcement 
that a new tradition will come into force as soon as the new system 
is ready'. "A capital solution. lLet’s have those Powers-Samas 


machines installed, even if it takes the suffering out of work", 


There is a Powers-Samas System of accounting for every type of business 


DS POITIER TAT 


POWERS-SAMAS 







Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited 


Powers-Sames House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. s e & e 8 e = 


LR SN NEM IER EME SY TRIER IE Sen: ~ SE ISK VEN 
ile ss ly anhined # bad ate 9 





£3 Sitar 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 6, 1952, 


total ordinary revenue was £66,745, 
against ordinary expenditure of £102,181, 
and issues to. sinking funds £4,013, 


fhus, including sinking fand allocations 
of {15,285,000 the deficit accrued since 
April 1, 1952, was £266,803, compared 
with a surplus of £21,764,000 for the corres- 


ponding period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANGING REVENUE 


AND EXPENDITURE 



































Exchequer 
thousand 
ORD ; 
Tnoome Tax ..... 180422 
Sur-tax ... | 123, 
Estate, ete Duties 175, 
etaimps 57. 
Profits Tax & EPT 452, 
ExcessProfitsLevy| — 5, 
Special Contribu-| 
tion and other } 2, 


Inland Revenue 


; 
ee net ooo 


Totai Inland Rev. 261872 
21,236) 


eee 772,01 3,7 
al Customs and j 
alee. spine 18155 25,031 
Motor Duties ... J 64,1 399) 
i 


surpl'sfrom Tradg.| 12, 
PO (Net receipts). 


= "200 
Broadcast Licences) 15,0) 
26 





eee 
eceipts i into the 





4,640 





éjeemetas in circulation ..... - 1459-01455: 5.1452 
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Statistical a . 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


SCEIPTS 
Treasury Bilis ee ae %, Del Bon 4] 
ye - Certs. wee 








BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1052 


000, 


4.. ther Debt = 
000, 


Tax Reserve Certs. i ee ‘nas 4 








000. | Ways and Means xternal ose 4 {S8UE DEPARTMENT 
Advantes 1 62 és. 17,146 £ A 
Risks Insur- Issued ~ Govt. Debt. , 11,015,100 
ce Acts, 1939. 8S Circulation 1481,994,834 | Other Govt. 


ties ... pea T20. 079 
t... 48,362,289) Other Sec. . 722,958 
other 


than Des $511,878 


remem 
48,283 2,984 


fet eee 
ee 































FLOATING DEST Amt. of Fid. 
é Issue ....... 100,000,009 
{£ million) Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
_ per of. 
Py keda ees 556,825 
ener eerae ee 
1500,356,823 1600,356, 525 
GANKING DEPARTMENT 
- £ 
8} 3240-0/ 2301-5 Soettal 14 As.000 Govt. Sec..... 324,159,930 
=. St . § 934 646 | Other Secs. 21,802,344 
¢ * io Deps. - counts ‘ 
1 ne a 2830.0 1504. Public Accts.* 15.056;468 Advances... ork 001 
1 ~ 30) 4336-6 H.M. Treas. Securities... 16,017.34 
z4 Special Acct. $0,510,687 
6, July 5} 2910-0) 1440-5 


Other Deps. :- ppp 





where. . 979,035 —— anes soe. $8,362,289 
ac her Accs. G8, 308.948 Sideeses 1,571,418 
395,895,981 ES 395,895,981 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
milli 


20;513 


S$ scacZ ses 
= EEEon BEBO 














25,153 


369 


























Sundry Loans.... 9 
Miscell. {inel. Sur- ‘ we 7 s 
plus War Stores)! 110, 6,649, 406 } of 3 Seen sheesh tener soe } 4 9 48-4 
nego ee : 
fotal Ord, Rev... 63,265 66,743 - ee oes 
Seir-BaLANncine a meeeraiivebieiorentnte ; } 3-4 2-9) 2-9 
Post Office... ..-.| 209,25 | 2,400; 3,200 7 8) 346-0 | 269-0] 10 2-95 oad 243; O 248/0 
EPT Refunds..; 4, 171; 127 | June 6 249-0 | 3086+5 | 240-0] 48 4-09 
Lcasaapaawdtie ——~-|--~wene |, 43 | 240-0 | 310-4 | 240-0] 48 0-36 is ei 
Total ... 1487! 65,830, 70.010 | 39 | 280-0 | 301-}| 250-0) 48 8-25 | TT | Treasury Special Accounl Soa 
" 340-0 | ORS OO Oe OT | Raabe ci iacces a 252-4) 257-7) 265.0 
July 4] 240-0 | 308-8| 240-0] 49 0-45 | 73 |  Ptbers...-+-++ nae... 
- HURSE) Ses /iBS) EB) | sama ohhh 
ORD EL XPENDITURE| . . . » 9 “ 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | » 2 :0 | 317-2 | 220-0] 49 3-88 | 56 | wovernment.;:... 296-9) 301-5, 3243 
Debt: itis ,00 3,811] 38,300 Me my 54 
Payments to WN. i Aug. 220-0 320-5 } 220-0 48 11-99 meeeeenweseecuce 27- 16-7} 16 } 
freland........| 49, 94 1,361) 2.557| 250-0 | 295-1 | 2209) 49 0-41-) | ptr is =e andes SSG (530-7) 46-0 
Other Cons. Funds! 10, Ps 24] . 15 | 220-0 | 284-6 | 220-0] 49 0-39 | 7) | “@aMing dept. reserve..... G 45:0 465 49:9 
cae ~» 22 | 340-9 | 301-] | 240-0] 49 4-31 
Total ce vee | 625,000) 25 "508 5,172 40,881 | ,, 29 | 250-0 | 318-9 | 250-0) 49 4-42 | 7 | ‘Toportion™..:......,.. 
Supply Services . at 61,300 ; 
—_— | Sept. 5 | 260-0 | 308- “O01 49 8-58 overmment debt is 


Total Ord, Expd.. 417936 563950] 1820871 


Sinking Fun 


Tetal (excl. Self-| 
Bal. Expd.) 


SeLy-BaLANcINe | 
Post Office. ...... ; 209,23 
Income ‘Tax on} 
EPT Refunds! 





for the week increased the National 
by {45,298,606 to £26,080 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) « 
Land Settlement (Facilities) .....5..-.5..4- 
Tithe At, SOR 6 ec ee eS ee 
Corton (C entralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. tt wo 


@PU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, s. 3...... 

NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 

PO and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ........ ane 

EPT Rend: so ih es SSE ees reeegee 

Export Guarantees Act, 1949............. oneere 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94(2) .....0s@wa. 

Local Authorities Loans i 1945, s. x ). isceeas 

New Towns Acis, 1946 and 1 952 Lewhiee ane Maee eee 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1048 

Colonial Development . 5... 6.4. 026+ cheese 

‘p07 wn and Country Planning Act, 1947, and Town 

aod Country Planning (Scotland) 1947 .... 


Finance Asis, 1946 and 1947, Postwar HS cee 
¥ 





After increasing ichtoaer balances by 
£290,144 to 43,111,293 the other operations 



















a> 
¥ 


Fiduciary issue reduced from 
million on August 27, 1952. 


“Tue Economist” InpEx oF WHOLESA:2 
Prices (1927= 100) 


roma £1,880 es to £1, 500 





a ee nc a eR RENNER 
Pn ——— 5th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
September 8 to September 15, 1952, were accepted 
“entee to ey as to about 79 per cent at 
(3s 3. Td., and spp! lications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Treasury ills to a sential of £260 million were 
offered on September 12th. For the week ended September 
13th the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


eve en ee 








+ +See eeeee 


Vente 5 3355 sek 










eee eeeee 


Total 22 weeks | Week Complete Index 
s ended i ; oe eeweee 


























Debt 
8 Retpis cess essere, 
30 
4,500 Net Savings....... svete 
] Defence Bonds :— 
: Receip Wi iexecsts seeeeee 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 13, 1992 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
COMPANY MEEDENSS 


FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


SATISFACTORY OPERATING RESULTS 


SERIOUSNESS OF COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION 


REALISTIC PROGRAMME OF RAW MATERIAL PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL 


DEVELOPMENT OF LATENT EMPIRE RESOURCES 


LORD BRUCE ON AN INSPIRING TASK 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
was held on September 11th in the Con- 
ference Hall of The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bruce of Mel- 
bourne, PC, CH, MC, FRS, the chairman, 
who presided, said: 


In presenting the accounts for the past 
year, it is desirable I should say a few words 
by way of explanation. . 


Dealing first with the balance sheet, the 
principal item is that of investments, which 
at March 3], 1952, had a book value of 
£52,836,076. This represents the cost of 
loans and participations at that date, less 
amounts written off. During the year there 
have been substantial repayments of some 
advances outstanding at March 31, 1951, and 
other new advances have been made. 


The principal repayments have been from 
the Ultramar Company (where only £350,000 
now remains outstanding and this is due to 
be repaid this month) and from F. Perkins 
Limited. 


New business entered into during the year 
involves a total commitment of £5,050,000, 
of which £1,525,000 had been advanced at 
March 31, 1952, and is included under in- 
vestments and the balance of £3,525,000 is 
included in the commitments at that date 
of £17,125,000. 


ADVANCES TO STEEL INDUSTRY 


The investments at March 31, 1952, 
include advances to steel companies, the 
securities of which: became vested in the 
Iron and Steel Corporation under the Iron 
and Steel Act (1949), amounting to 
£39,775,000. Na 
_ The position with regard to the outstand- 
ing {39,775,000 is that under Section 49 of 
the Iron and Steel Act, 1949, the ultimate 
responsibility for repayment is imposed upon 
the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain. Although the Act also provides for 
repayment under six months’ notice after the 
expiry of a year from vesting date, your 
board has not considered it necessary to give 
such notice up to the present time. 


Shareholders will remember that at our 
meeting last year I informed them that in 
respect to our advances to the steel industry 
we were entitled to compensation for con- 
version rights into the equity of certain of 
the companies concerned, notably of the Steel 
Company of Wales. 

_ The question of the amount of compensa- 
tion due to us for the loss of these valuable 
conversion rights has been under active nego- 
Uation during the past months. I had 
that a settlement would have been ed 
and that I would have been able to announce 
the result at this meeting. For that reason 
We postponed our cnet: meeting until this 
somewhat later date.. Unfortunately, the 
negotiations are not yet completed, but I 
reiterate to you what I said twelve months 
ago, namely, that we anticipate that the result 
will be the payment to of a substantial 
amount for compensation, : 


I also repeat what I then said, namely, that 
the amounts accruing to FCI in respect to 
our equity conversion rights in the iron and 
steel industry and the profits we will derive 
from the transfer to the market of our 
remaining investment in F, Perkins Limited, 
will constitute .a buffer against any loss 


that may arise in respect to our existing 
commitments. 


INVESTMENT IN PETROCHEMICALS 


The amount of our investments and com- 
mitments, apart from advances to the steel 
industry, at the date of the balance sheet 
amounted to £30,186,076. 


While adhering to the rule which I indi- 
cated last year that it was undesirable that 
we, a Finance Corporation, should discuss the 
affairs of our clients and give detailed in- 
formation with regard to our advances at a 
public meeting, I think it is desirable that I 
should say a word with regard to Petro- 
chemicals, in which as you all know we have 
a substantial investment. 


Twelve months ago I dealt with this invest- 
ment specifically and gave to the shareholders 
an appreciation of the position. During the 
twelve months that have passed the basic 
plant has been completed. The capital cost 
has been higher than was estimated and the 
period of construction longer than was 
originally contemplated. This I understand is 
not a unique experience in relation to 
chemical ventures. 


The company having now passed from the 
constructional stage to the operational, it has 
been deemed desirable to make considerable 
alterations in the management. During the 
constructional period Drs Kind and Tugend- 
hat were the mandfing directors and their 
task was to bring the plant to the operational 
stage. That having been accomplished, Drs 
Bind and Tugendhat have retired from their 
positions as managing directors and the com- 
pany has appointed Mr. G. H. Owtram to 
that position. 


It is disappointing that a recession in trade 
in sections of the chemical industry should 
have occurred at precisely this stage. 
Although not yet out of the teething period 
we are hopeful that the company will shortly 
reach the stage of profitable operation. 


Recently, Mr J. W. Livingston, a well- 
known Chemical Consultant, was invited to 
report upon the plant and future prospects. 
This report indicates that the project is tech- 
nically sound, that it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to development in the petroleum chemi- 
cal field and with efficient management 
should operate satisfactorily as a commercial 
venture. 


So much for our balance sheet. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the profit and loss account you will 
observe we have this year adopted a some- 
what different form. 

Last year we showed the interest and divi- 
dends from investments and other ipcome, 
less interest on advances from bankers and 


amounts written off investments. This year 
we have shown the other income and amount 
written off investments as separate items. We 
have also included the comparable figures for 
last year, taken on the same basis. 


From these figures you will see that this 
year we have written off £489,540. Last year 
we wrote off £418,959, making for the two 
years £908,499. 

The reason for this writing down is the 
impossibility of assessing the ultimate value 
of our interests in companies in the develop- 


ment stage—to which attention is drawn in 
the directors’ report. 


Having regard to the function for which 
the Corporation was formed, namely, to 
finance developments of advantage to the 
national economy for which the required 
capital cannot be obtained through the ordi- 
nary channels, shareholders will appreciate 
the necessity for the course your directors 


have pursued and will, I believe, commend 
its wisdom. 


The result for the year at £489,000, though 
meagre in relation to the magnitude of our 
transactions, can, I think, be considered as 
satisfactory having regard to the character 
of the Corporation’s business. 


With regard to the present year, I am not 
prepared to prophesy. As you are all aware, 
there has been a steep rise in the Bank Rate. 
This has been followed by an increase in 
the Corporatign’s borrowing rate. 


Fortunately, we had inserted in the great 
majority of the contracts we have éntered 
into what I would describe as an “ escalator ” 
clause. This clause has minimised to a great 
extent—though not wholly—the effect of the 
increased interest we have to pay. 


What effect the highest interest charges 
now prevailing will have upon the volume of 
business offering it is difficult to say. To 
those whose experience has been confined to 
the prolonged period of cheap money we have 
experienced the present rates appear high. 
On the minds of those of us who had experi- 
ence in the prewar years they do not make 
quite the same impression. While I hope 
dear money is not to be our invariable 
portion in the. future, the present rates may 
have a valuable salutary effect in the shorter 
term. 


MATTERS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 


That concludes the comments which I 
desire to make on the accounts. [If there is 
any further information shareholders desire, 
I will endeavour to supply it in ey to any 
questions that may be put to me. ere are, 
however, some observations which I desire 
to make which are not directly concerned 
with our activities, but which indirectly are 
of paramount Te to us. In what I 
am about to say I mtist emphasise that I am 
expressing my own views and that I alone 
am resporisible. 

At a previous meeting I pointed out that 
our affairs could not be conducted in isola~ 
tion, but that they were inextricably linked 
with the financial and economic position of 
the country. Because of ‘this fact I have on 
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successive occasions given to shareholders my 
umpression of the economic position. I have 
even ventured from time to time to make 
suggestions as to the policies which I con- 
sidered should be pursued sto meet the 
increasing difficulties with which we have 
progressively been faced. 

Looking back at the speeches I have 
addressed to you over the past five years, I 
find the theme running through them all is 
that Britain since the war has been facing 
the most serious financial and ¢conomic Crisis 
in her history, the gravity of which has 
not been recognised by the general mass 
of the people, and that all- the political 
parties have failed in their duty to bring it 
hore to them. 


{ also find the view constantly reiterated 
that once the people realise how dire is our 
position it will be possible to recreate the 
national unity of the war years and the way 
will be open, under wise leadership, to bring 
about the increased production and lowered 
costs, on which the maintenance of our stan- 
dard of living and our very existence depend. 
These views I still hold, 

This, however, is not enough. Assuming 
for the moment that the people were made 
to realise the seriousness of our financial and 
economic position and as a result were stirred 
to the unity and effort I have suggested, where 
are we going to obtain’ the food and raw 
material that we will require and where are 
we going to sell the increased exports result- 
ing from our greater production ? 


FOOD AND RAW MATERIAL 


First dealing with food and raw. material. 


Food. The world’s production of major 
food crops in 1951 was only 11 per cent above 
the 1934-38 level. During the past fifteen 
years the world’s population has increased 
by 14 to 15 per cent. It is well known that 
either through increased internal consump- 
tion or reduced production the sources of 
supply for Britain, the great food importing 
country, are progressively drying up. Without 
a spectacular and determined effort to increase 
food production, particularly within~ the 
sterling area, the question of providing for 
Britaim’s food needs must cause the gravest 
anxiety. 


Raw Materials, While there have been 
some spectacular rises in the production of 
raw materials, the outstanding example béing 
crude oil, the raw material situation, in face 
of the tremendous increase in industrial pro- 
duction in the world—to which I will refer 
later——presents a problem of the first magni- 
tude. This is brought out in the report of 
the US President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission (known as the Paley Report) which 
was made to the President of the United 
States and published as recently as June of 
this year. It states that: 


“ There is a materials problem of consider- 
able severity affecting the United States and 
the industrialised nations of Western Europe. 
Usless the problem is effectively met, the 
long range security and economic growth of 
this and other free nations will be seriously 
impaired. The Commission’s report is 
primarily concerned with the United States’ 
problem, which cannot, however, be isolated 
trom the rest of the free world problem.” 


ir then goes on to show: 


(a) the astronomical growth of the United 
States’ consumption of raw materials over 
the -past half century and particularly during 
recemt years ; 


(b) that this growth must go on, whether 
peace or war is to be the world’s portion, if 
the seandard of living of her people and the 
financial and economic position of the United 
States is to Be maintained ; 


(c) that the United States has outgrown 
its “domestic resources base” and has 


ceased to be a caw materials surplus nation 
and has become a raw materials deficit 
nation ; 

(d) that the United States must import 
increasing quantities of raw materials, with 
the proviso that— 

“ Where import conditions are unattractive 
we can always raise domestic output (at a 
higher cost), develop substitutes or, if need 
be, do without” ; 


(e) that the demand of the other free 


nations will be even larger in its percentage _ 


increase than the United States demand ; 


(f) that in the interests of the industrial 
countries production of raw materials in the 
underdeveloped countries must be stimu- 


lated ; es 


(g) “The resource-rich but relatively 
undeveloped nations of South America, 
Africa, South Asia and the Middle East will 
also profit, for by exporting to us they can 
obtain the dollar exchange with which to 
acquire more of the capital goods they need 
to assist their own economic growth.” 


Clearly, the world faces a serious shortage 
of raw materials. New sources of production 
must be developed, and by doing so the new 
markets which are essential to the industrial 
countries—and to which I will refer in a 
minute—will be progressively provided. 

The outstanding facts emerging from this 
report which we, the British peoples—and in 
fact the whole sterling area—must realise 
are— 


(1) we must immediately undertake an 
imaginative but realistic. programme of raw 
material production in our own area and 
territories ; 


(2) by so doing we will not only meet our 
own needs, reduce our dollar purchases and 
by meeting the ever-growing requirements of 
the United States for raw materials earn 
dollars, but at the same time we will be— 

(3) increasing the purchasing power of the 
countries in which the production takes place 
which, as I now propose to indicate, 1s 90 
vital to the industrial countries. 


MARKETS FOR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Since 1937 the world’s industrial produc- 
tion has increased by at least 80 per cent. 
In 1951, however, the volume of international 
trade was only about one-third higher than 
in 1937. Furthermore, the expansion in capa- 
city and output is continuing, especially under 
the stimulus of rearmament, The United 
States alone is increasing its steel capacity 
by 22 per cent over the tremendous 195 
level and its aluminium capacity by 115 oe 
cent. These increases will be completed by 
1954 or 1955. For Western Europe, the 
OQEEC is aiming at a 25 per cent expansion in 
total production over the period 1951-56. 
This tremendous growth in production cannot 
be sustained unless international trade also 
expands more rapidly than hitherto. 


It is true that part of the great increase in 
industrial production is being consumed 
internally as a result of greater employment 
and higher standards. But in spite of this 
the volume seeking entry into world trade 
shows a tremendous expansion. 


Prewar the United States only exported to 
the extent of 3,000 million dollars annually. 
During the immediate postwar period her 
yearly exports reached the astronomical figure 
of 15,000 million dollars. 


The best opinion that I have been able to 
find estimates that if the United States is to 
avoid serious unemployment she must export 
to a minimum of 10,000 million dollars. This 
represents a 65 per cent increase in volumé 
compared with the prewar level. 


Great Britain has already expanded the 


volume of her exports over the prewar level 
by 60 per cent, and must further increase her 
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exports if she is to maintain her financial and 
economic stability, 

»Practically all the other industrial nation, 
are secking a greater outlet in the work’; 
markets. Added to all this, Germany an 
Japan—two of the great industrial nations 
prewar days—-are again returning to the fic|_! 

$ exports recovered their prew :: 
volume ge and are ees” pet cent 
higher. Japan’s exports have bled in 
volume since 1949, and have made great in. 
roads in our overseas textile markets. 


In face of these ever-growing supplies flow- 
ing into the export market, we have to real.;- 
that without a great expansion of world tr. - 
there is not room for all. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR BRITISH 
NATIONS 


The vital question today is how wor! 
trade can be expanded. answer is by 
creating new real wealth and creating it in 
such a way that impediments to the free flow 
of world trade can be overcome. There cin 
be no doubt that one of the most effectiy- 
ways of creating that new wealth is by 
development of the latent resources, partic.- 
larly of the backward countries and, above »/|, 
of the countries of the British Empire. 


The need for the development of the latex: 
resources of the backward countries is no» 
widely recognised. This is shown by 
technical aid activities of the United Nation: 
and the Specialised Agencies, by the Colom); 
Plan and by the bilateral assistance tha: 
being given to backward countries, parii-. 
larly by the United States and the UK 
her Colonial Development Policy. 


All these moves are in the right direction 
They must, however, go very much far: 
and faster if the world is to solve 
economic problems that confront it, I belic.: 
this constitutes a great opportunity for 
British nations. They have already achiev: 
for themselves higher standards of livin, 
They have also in the main accepted the id-: 
of each man’s responsibility for his neighb. 
as part of their settled political philosop). 
The gap, however, between their compar2': 
prosperity and the backwardness of large p: 
of the Commonwealth in which they 
members constitutes a challenge, 


Individual effort by each Commonwe:! 
country acting separately is, however, on') 
part of the answer, Joint action will pro 
far more effective, and I suggest that up © 
date all the British nations have been actiny 
as isolated units, apart from the Colom! 
Plan, and acting individually in co-operat 01 
with the United Nations efforts. Ar the for't 
coming Economic Conference I trust that re :! 
co-operation will be brought about amony :'! 
the British nations. By this they will he! 
themselves, and through the strength gain: | 
: better able to help in the internation)! 
effort. 


This co-operation must be directed 
meeting the needs of the industrial cou 
tries, as well as furthering the ideal of the 
Colombo Plan for the assistance of the ics 


fortunate nations to raise their standards © 
food and of living. 


THE REALISTIC WAY 


I suggest the realistic way to face this 
problem at the Conference will be to aaalys- 
the basic raw materials entering into indus 
trial production in relation to— 

(a) World requirements ; 

(b) Sterling Area requirements ; 

(c) British Empire requirements. 

Having done this, I suggest the next sic) 
would be to examine the resources and pro 
duction potential of the Empire in relatwn 

materials. 


to demands for these basic 
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Then the policy to be pursued should be 
dcermined in the light of the fundamental 
problem of today—the Dollar Gap. By this 
} mean, without going into wearisome detail, 
we should determine whether our increased 
production should be directed to meeting our 
own requirements—thus saving dollars—or 
by meeting the US demand—thus earning 
dollars. The programme of dollar saving and 
dollar earning should be, and I am certain 
can be, worked out im co-operation with the 
Americans, 

Increasingly it is being recognised in the 
United States that a prosperous British 
Empire is of vital interest to their people. 
A programme which co-ordinates the needs 
of the Sterling and Dollar Areas and designed 
ro secure balance and expanding trade is the 
best hope of solving the dollar problem and 
«a precondition of convertibility. 

lo enable the Economic Conference in 
November next t© carry out its task in the 
manner I have suggested, the most complete 
documentation will be necessary. I would 
I could feel confident that this was being done 

horoughly as it should be. 


HUGE FUNDS NEEDED FOR EMPIRE 
DEVELOPMENT 


if the unparalleled effort to develop the 
resources of the Empire—which is 
mperative—is to succeed, finance on a scale 
never previously contemplated will be 
required and ways and means have to be 
found of making such huge funds available. 
In facing this need we have to recognise that 
it is to be met additional saving must be 
nulated. Additional investment without 
idttional savings spells inflation. 


I will not weary you with a repetition of 
what I have said on previous occasions as to 
hew I believe these savings could be brought 

out. If these necessary savings can be 
obtained we have to ensure that our ever- 
seas investment is im respect to essential 
wealth-creating projects 


VITAL STANDARD OF PRIORITY 


The tremendous industrial expansion in 
America is based on an unprecedented 
increase in the output of basic products— 
sicel, minerals and electric power. 


The Russians too, in their successive Five 
Year Plans, have put so. complete an em- 
phasis on basic development that the con- 
sumer has been left as 2a-very pinched 
residuary legatee. 

in Australia secOndary and tertiary pro- 
duction has so outrum the expansion of the 
hase economy that exports of primary pro- 
ducts have fallen away to the disastrous 
dernment of the import programme and in- 
dustrial production is hampered at every turn 
by lack of power, 

li is essential that this vital standard of 
pnority should be recognised. 


THE CITY’S ROLE 


Ii seems to me that in this gigantic but 
inspiring task of Commonwealth development 
the City has an immense part to play and 
ihat it should in particular give a lead to the 
{crthcoming Commonwealth Conference. 


Already, without any mew great policy of 
‘xpansion, I am convinced from the applica- 
ons I have. received to provide overseas 
bnance for valuable developments, or to pro- 
lect existing British interests, that there is a 
eap in the financial facilities, which the City 
cf London can provide, 

FCI was an imaginative creation, to meet 
2 gap in our imternal financial facilities. 
lt has, I believe, done good work but it is 
not constituted to cope with the problem | 
am now envisaging. a 
_ If the results of the forthcoming Economic 
Conference are as fruitful as we all hope 





they wil! be, some new machinery must be 
created. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has reported 
favourably on the suggestion for the creation 
of an International Finance Corporation. 


I suggest that consideration should be given 
to the lines on which a Commonwealth 
Finance Corporation, adapted to the particular 
requirements of the Empire, could be created. 


The steps that-are, I understand, being 
taken by the Colonial Development Corpora- 
Gor imcreasingly’ to bring commercial and 
industrial interests experienced in the opera- 
tions concerned in association with them, 
appear to me admirable. I am, however, en- 
Visaging something much wider than that. I 
believe a Commonwealth Finance Corpora- 
tion should be constituted to assist in the 
financing of development projects, under- 
taken and managed by individual firms and 
associations over the widest field, including 
of course those that have their origin in other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Sir Charles D. Ellis, 
FRS, and Sir Ronald M. Weeks, KCB, DSO, 
were re-elected, the remuneration of the 
auditors was duly fixed, and the proceedings 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors and staff, 


NYASALAND RAILWAYS, 
LIMITED 


BENEFITS FROM PROGRAMME OF 
MODERNISATION 


MR W. M. CODRINGTON ON A 
SUCCESSFUL COLONIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT SCHEME 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Nyasaland Railways, Limited was held on 
September 4th in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


During 1951 our operating receipts were 
£583,594, compared with £473,499 in 1950, 
an increase of over 23 per cent. 


The steady annual increase in tonnages 
carried by the railways continued: 228,671 
tons were carried in the year under review, 
compared with 208,394 tons in 1950, and 
gross earnings from this source rose from 
£375,000 to £446,000. 


Expenditure, on the other hand, also con- 
tinued to rise and amounted to £458,240, 
compared with £400,027 in 1950. The ratio 
of expenditure to receipts, however, was 
lower at 78.52 per cent compared with 84.48 
per cent in the previous year. 


PROVISION FOR RENEWALS 


In the revenue account you will see that 
the provision for renewals this year is 
£77,273 compared with last year’s figure of 
£63,843. As our new rolling-stock and other 
equipment, acquired at present-day high 
prices, is brought into service, so must this 
provision grow, based as it is on historical 
cost and estimated life of the equipment. At 
the same time we must, whenever possible, 
make some provision for the increased cost 
of replacing those of our assets. acquired at 
the very much lower prices which obtained 
before the war. For this purpose we are glad 
to say it has been possible this year to pro- 
vide the sum of £27,885 as against last year’s 
provision of £3,757. - 


After paying the interest on the 3} per 


cent first debenture stock, the sum of £63,775 


665 


remaims for interest on the new 5 per cent 
consolidated income debenture stock which 
is equivalent to a payment of 2 per cent. 


The bulk of the money represented by 
these consolidated debentures was lent to 
the company by the Government some twenty 
years ago to pay for the construction of the 
Zambesi Bridge and Northerm Extension. 
Neither of these works, so essential to the 
progress of Nyasaland, could: have been 

anced on their commercial merits, ‘and 
represented one of the few considerable 
“ developmental ” schemes financed by the 
Government in the period between the two 
wars, It would have been easy to buy out 
the then existing private owners of the rail- 
way, and entrust the execution, and sub- 
sequent administration, of these improve- 
ments either to the Government of Nyasaland, 
or to some specially created Government con- 
trolled corporation, after the manner which 
has become so fashionable in recent years. 
The alternative, deliberately chosen, was to 
utilise our company, under suitable safe- 
guards, as the vehicle or agency, through 
which public money should be dirécted to 
the realisation of these schemes, so that the 
railway route which they created might sub- 
sequently be managed on commercial lines. 


INCREASED ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


In spite of the difficulties caused by the 
last war, and of enormously increased costs 
only partly offset by increased rates, this 
money is now earning 2 per cent; and, thanks 
partly to the through rail route which it 
created, Nyasaland’s economic activity has 
very greatly increased. As a result, our earn- 
ings enabled us, four years ago, to raise new 
money on the market, at no cost to the tax- 
payer, to finance further improvements to the 
line. This is surely a case in which success 
can be claimed for a partnership between 
public and private investment under commer- 
cial management. 


LAKE SERVICE DEVELOPMENT 


Development of the lake service has con- 
tinued: our new vessel, [lala II, sailed on 
her maiden voyage in June, 1951, and is now 
making regular fortnightly trips round the 
lake. This service meets a long-felt need of 
the lake shore community and the ship shows 
every sign of being a popular and worthy 
vessel, J must, however, point out that the 
provision of our lake services, on which 
nearly £350,000 of capital has been expended, 
must be regarded as a long-term develop- 
ment project which cannot be expected to 
become remunerative for some years to come. 
The future of this service depends on the in- 
tensification of production in the districts 
surrounding the lake and in our view it is 
unreasonable to saddle the railway with the 
heavy loss entailed in providing and main- 
taining unremumnerative services required by 
the Nyasaland Government for the develop- 
ment of the Protectorate. Representations 
to this effect have been made to the Governor. 


IMPROVED OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


In general the programme of re-equipment 
and modernisation which we planned after 
the war, though not yet completed, has 
already reached the stage at which we are 
detiving considerable benefits, in terms of 
operating economies, from the money we 
have invested. It is only by the increased 
operating efficiency made possible by the new 
locomotives and other plant now available 
that we have been able to absorb some of 
the effects of constantly rising costs of labour 
and material. At the same time we: can 
justifiably claim that the service we are 
rendering to our customers is progressively 
improving as the means at our disposal in- 
caw oe is interesting to recall that during 
the year we moved about three and a half 
times the tonnage of traffic which we carried 
in 1939. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


EARNINGS MAINTAINED IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


SIR FRANK NEWNES’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
was held on September 4th at the company’s 
offices, Sir Frank Newnes (chairman) pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts. 


The company is able to report well-main- 
tained earnings notwithstanding a difficuit 
trading year. The gross profits of the group 
amount to £969,329 as against £928,918 for 
the previous year. Higher taxation at 
£462,657 (an increase of approximately 
£85,000) reduces the net figure to £506,672 
as against £551,164. 


The earnings of most of the periodicals 
have been adversely affected by ever increas- 
ing costs in general, and in particular by the 
excessively high paper prices which mounted 
steeply during the trading year. At short 
notice the single item of paper used by our 
businesses rose by over £12,000 per week, 
or in other words at the rate of more 
than £600,000 per year. This gives some 
indication. of the problems that had to be 
faced, and although we were able to meet 
the new pressures to some extent by in- 
creasing selling prices and advertisement 
rates of certain of the publications, such 
measures could not wholly bridge the gap, 
and earnings had to be sacrificed rather than 
risk losing the support and goodwill of 
readers. Paper prices are now moving down- 
wards and supplies becoming easier—a timely 
and essential trend if publishing is to main- 
tain its time-honoured role of enterprise and 
development. 


Our largest subsidiary, C. Arthur Pearson. 
Limited, has had to face an unusually severe 
setback in the earnings of its publications, 
mainly due to the heavy rise in costs referred 
to. Its periodicals are large users of paper 
in relation to their selling-prices and in con- 
sequence the abnormal increase in the price 
of that commodity bore particularly harshly 
on them. With a lower paper cost already 
effective and with the promise of further re- 
ductions in the near future the company’s 
trading position should begin to regain lost 
ground 


Due to the policy laid down some years 
ago, the organisation, to use a well under- 
stood term, has “ Swings and Roundabouts ” 
in its widely spread interests, so that where 
we have had to face a recession in one direc- 
tion we have been able to make good in 
another. Our book interests have done well ; 
Chambers’s Encylopedia, upon which a 
vast amount of money and time was ex- 
pended in providing a totally new post-war 
edition, is now bringing in suitable rewards 
for the effort and expenditure; the new 
Australia company makes good progress. 
Another factor has helped this year’s figures 
in comparison with those of last year. Temple 
Press, one of the leaders in the field of trade 
and technical journals, has had a normal 
trading year whereas in the previous year 
their earnings were severely reduced as a 
result of a dispute in the printing industry 
These same circumstances apply also to other 
of our publications. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The results of Newnes, the ent com- 
pany, show net profits of £346,893 as 
compared with £320,606 for the previous 
year. Adding the amount brought forward, 
and after deducting dividends on the prefer- 
ence shares and interim dividend on the 


ordinary shares, there is a disposable balance 
of £366,151. The directors propose to 
transfer to general reserve £100,000; to 
development and _ reconstruction reserve 
£50,000 ; to pension funds £41,500, and to 
declare a final dividend of 10 per cent on the 
ordinary shares, plus a bonus of 5 per cent, 
making in all 20 per cent for the year. With 
the downward trend of paper prices a pre- 
viously created reserve of £80,000 in respect 
of paper cost equalisation has now been 
transferred to general reserve, bringing that 
figure to a total of £605,000. 


The group accounts show a position of 
considerable strength. There is a large sur- 
plus of assets as against issued capital, even 
without taking into account the item of good- 
will which obviously has a very high value. 
Capital reserves and general reserves exceed 
£1,500,000. In addition there is a reserve of 
over £600,000 created for the development 
of existing publications and for launching 
new enterprises; or for acquiring other pub- 
lishing properties as and when opportunities 
occur. Stocks at £1,085,199 show an increase 
of about £150,000 due mainly to higher costs 
rather than larger quantity. Undistributed 
profits reach the impressive total of £340,730. 
Cash stands at £1,183,952. Although sub- 
stantial, this amount is by no means excessive 
for the needs of the organisation. Over a 
period of time considerable sums have to be 
paid to the new pension funds, an obligation 
the directors are anxious to meet as quickly 
as circumstances permit both in the interests 
of the staff and of the various companies ; 
stocks are likely to rise still higher notwith- 
standing recent substantial increases ; and the 
large reserves set aside for development can 
only perform their proper function if they 
are made available in liquid form as the need 
arises—a need already arising in plans now 
being made. Clearly, therefore, adequate 
liquid resources are of prime importance. 


THE SALES POSITION 


During the year under review circulations 
of the publications, more particularly the 
mas? circulations, were subjected to the 
economic pressures bearing on the family 
purse—the result being that there was a 
general falling away in sales. In recent 
months the downward trend has not only 
been arrested but with many of the 
periodicals has turned upwards again, and 
some have even regained all the lost ground. 


Woman’s Own, which has proved such a 
tremendous favourite with the public, still 
has a circulation well in excess of one and 
three-quarter millions weekly, and is 
recognised by advertisers as one of the most 
powerful media in the women’s field. Tit- 
Bus, that old campaigner upon which the 
Newnes’ business was founded, has again 
passed the half-million mark in its weekly 
circulation—a remarkable achievement when 
it is remembered that this old favourite is 
now in its seventy-first year. Home Notes, 
another long-established family favourite, 
continues to hold a large readership, and our 
magazines Homes & Gardens and Modern 
Woman steadily expand their already wide 
circle of readers. Amateur Gardening and 
Smallholder maintain their pre-eminent posi- 
tion in their respective fields, and our popular 
technical papers Practical Engineering, Prac- 
tical Mechanics, Practical Wireless and 


Practical Television make a wide appeal to 
those interested in the subjects. These are 
just a few of- the titles in our general 


periodical list: there are other important and 
vigorous members. 


Our subsidiary, Country Life, Limited, 
although showing somewhat lower profits, 
has done well in the face of steeply rising 
costs. The stige of Country Life itself 
increases, if that be possible. This beautiful 
and unique publication has continued to 
pursue its traditional icy of maintaining 
the highest standard of content and produc- 
tion whatever may be the adverse factors. It 
can be said without challenge that in a long 
and distinguished history there has never 
been a time when-the esteem of both reader 
and advertiser stood higher. 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL PERIODICALS 


In the trade and technical publishing field 
we are powerfully represented through our 
Associated companies, Temple Press Limited 
and The National Trade Press Limited. 


_ Temple Press Limited has a long-estab- 
lished reputation as publishers of specialised 
journals unsurpassed in their respective fields. 
Their thirteen periodicals are together repre- 
sentative of the wide range of leading indus- 
tries and special interests indicated by their 
titles. Five are weekly journals, The Motor, 
The Commercial Motor, The Aeroplane, 
Motor Ort. and Cycling. Monthly 
journals are The Motor Ship, probably the 
most influential shipping journal of its kind 
in the world, Plastics, Light Metals, The 
Light Car, The Oil Engine and Gas Turbine, 
The Overseas Engineer, The Motor Boat and 
Yachting and, finally, Farm Mechanization, 
started since the war and already established 
with a world-wide reputation. Cycling, the 
founder publication of the business, cele- 
brated its Diamond Jubilee last year. This 
year Motor Cycling has achieved its 50th 
anniversary, and early next year The Moior 
will also be celebrating 50 years of continuous 
weekly publication. [t is indicative of the 
authority of these ‘journals that the majocty 
have substatitial réatierships abroad, ranging 
from 20 per cent toads much as 50 per cent 
of their total ‘circulations. The international 
character and extent of their circulations thus 
prove of thehighest Value to the export- 
— industries with which they are asso- 
ciated, 


_ The National Trade Press Limited have 
sixteen j ; covering a wide field of trade 
and industry, six of them having been estab- 
lished for more than fifty The monthly 
magazines, a field Poe ishing in which the 
company is parti ly experienced, are 
— concerned with the interests of impor- 
tant distributive trades, as indicated by their 
titles—Fashions & Fabrics ; Footwear ; Scyle 
for Men ; Furnishing ; Watchmaker, Feweller 
& Silversmith ; and Tobacco World. Two 
others, The British Shoeman and Laundry 
fournal deal with semi-technical services 
while The Dyer and Laundry Record are 
wholly concerned with the technical develop- 
ment of their respective industries: A new 

uarterly, H. old Textiles & Domestic 

inens, launched by the company during 
the year, is the first magazine pub- 
lished in Europe specifically devoted to this 
section of the textile trade. The company 
alse bes active sages Sor aa Spent _ 
is particularly proud of its outstand- 
ing joarens, Fashions & Fabrics Overseas ; 
Style for Men Overseas ; Furnishings From 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES 


RECORD PROFIT AND VOLUME OF SALES 


FURTHER EXPANSION HOME AND ABROAD 


MR G. R. T. TAYLOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates, Limited, was held 
on September 10, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, Mr G. R. T. Taylor (the 
chairman) presiding. ‘The following is the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ending 
March 31, 1952. 


The report of the directors has referred 
to many of the salient figures for the year 
ending March 34, 1952, and there are few 
other matters affecting -the past year’s 
accounts which require further comment. 


I draw your attention, however, to the 
parent company’s balance sheet which reveals 
an increase of approximately £670,000 in 
stocks and debters and a reduction of 
approximately £480,000 in cash, Government 
securities and tax reserve Certificates, includ- 
ing a bank loan of £150,000, at March 31, 
1952, compared with March 31, 1951. The 
figures reflect the continued expansion of the 
company’s business during the past year. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION . 


The heavy burden of taxation on under- 
takings domiciled in the United Kingdom is 
well illustrated by a Study of the parent com- 
pany’s results for the past three years. 


_For 1949-50, the net profit amounted to 
£933,167, the a riation for taxation in 
that year being £490,000, that is, 53 per 
cent of the net profit. 

The corresponding figures for 1950-51 
were net profit £1,087,843—taxation 
£610,000 (56 per cent). 


Further development of your company’s 
activiues at home and overseas during the 
past year was responsible for profits increas- 
ing by £119,088 over 1950-51 to the record 
level of £1,206,931.. Additional taxation on 
ihe past year’s profits.has appropriated more 
than the whole of the pr increase, the 
total tax liability being estimated.at £790,000, 
or 65 per cent of the parent company’s net 
profit for the yéar. 

Thus, over the three-year period, net 
prohts of the parent company have increased 
dy £273,764 and taxation by £300,000, leaving 
less available for distribution to shareholders 
and for reserves im 1951-52 than was avail- 
able in 1999-50, 


ISSUE OF 5} PER CENT UNSECURED LOAN 
STOCK, 1959-64 


In the circumstances referred to above, it 
became impossible for your company to 
finance from its own resources the additional 
working capital necessitated by the progres- 
sive increase of sales or to meet from liquid 
funds the capital expenditures of further 
acquisitions at home and overseas. It has 
a been necessary to raise further 
capital, 

_Your directors considered that in present 
Circumstances the most satisfactory course 


would be to off 1 5 cent 
a loan _ rieieah, ot i98 per. 
cent, to holders the *s inary 
and ‘preference shares. ‘The stock was duly 
allotted in July, 1952. : 

It is the confident belief of: your directors 
that shareholders will obtain considerable 


~e. 





benefits from the utilisation of the additional 
finances. 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


Part of the proceeds from the issue of loan 
stock is being used to acquire a controlling 
interest, as from September 1, 1952, in the 
Roxalin Company of Canada, Limited, a pro- 
gressive and well managed business. The 
company mainly produces industrial surface 
coatings, its products having achieved a high 
reputation in the Canadian market. 


Our association with the Roxalin Company 
will also provide facilities for the manufac- 
ture and marketing in Canada of your com- 
pany’s own brands; these are esteemed 
throughout the world but their exportation to 
Canada has been restricted by high Canadian 
import duties. 

Canada promises to become one of the 
foremost markets of the world. It has been 
the missing link in our world chain of supply. 


Since the close of our financial year we 
have increased our holding, on favourable 
terms, in Etablissements Lory, our French 
associated company. 


During the past year I again visited the 
plants of our subsidiary companies in Aus- 
tralia, where our group of companies has 
been reconstructed. I am pleased to record 
that the progress of our companies in that 
Continent has been substantially maintained. 


EXPANSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


We have recently negotiated an acquisition 
of a substantial interest in Styrene Co- 
Polymers, Limited, a company producing 
certain types of synthetic resins used in some 
of your company’s products and by other 
industries. 


We believe that our participation will bring 
considerable benefits to your company. 


The replanning of our factories is con- 
stantly under consideration with a view to 
obtaining maximum efficiency. © Further 
installations completed during the past year 
should lead to increased productivity in th 
future. 


THE PAST. AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


During the past year we again achieved a 
record volume and value of sales; but for 
the continued shortage of some raw materials 

our company would probably have estab- 
ished even better results. Cost of raw 
materials and other expenses of production 
again increased substantially during the year, 
while the margin of profit per unit of output 
further declined. 


The record net profits of 1951-52 were 
created by small returns on a high volume 
of output, but it is probable that demand was 
to some extent encouraged in the earlier 
months of the year by the inflationary con- 
ditions then prevailing. 

The report of the directors has referred to 
the decline in the volume of sales which has 
occurred since the close of the financial year. 
This decline at the time of writing is so far 
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the wide spread of the group’s activities, both 
poreery and commercially, assures a 
igh degree of stability. 

We believe that our und ing will con- 
tinue to be successful despit€é temporary set- 
backs, and reaffirm our confidence in our 
ultimate future. 


In conclusion, I extend our thanks to the 
management, members of the staff and all 
other workers throughout the world for their 
continued co-operation and loyalty. 


The report and accounts for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1952, were adopted and a 
final dividend ef 174 per cent (less tax), was 
declared on the ordinary shares, making 25 
per cent (less tax) for the year. The retiring 
directors were re-elected and the auditors’ 
remuneration was fixed. 


A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed alterations to the 
Articles of Association were unanimously 
approved. 





A. LEWIS & CO. . 
(WESTMINSTER) LIMITED 


MULTIPLE TOBACCONISTS 


The twenty-third annual general mecting 
of the company was held on September 10th, 
and the following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr P. L. Fleming, cir- 
culated with the accounts for the year ending 
March 31, 1952. 


During the year the manufacturers were 
obliged by rising costs to increase the retail 
rices of cigarettes and tobaccos. This has 

d an effect on the consumption of ail 
tobacco goods so that, while the individual 
price of a packet of cigarettes or tobacco is 
greater, the turnover of the trade has become 
less. Notwithstanding this, turnover actually 
increased. The trading profit of the group, 
however, declined from £225,000 to 
£197,000. This fall in trading profit is due 
to further increases in wages, other charges, 
and to certain expenditure incurred during 
the year which was exceptional and is un- 
likely to recur. 


In consequence of the fall in trading profit 
and the fact that we do hot benefit by a like 
reduction in taxation there is no alternative 
but to recommend a reduced dividend of 25 
per cent making, with the interim, 40 per 
cent in all against 45 per cent last year. 

To combat the present slight recession in 
smoking and in general retail trade, we have 
lately embarked upon a policy of increasing 
the range of goods sold in our branches. We 
serve roughly a quarter of a million customers 
every day and, judging from the sales made, 
we feel that this additional service of being 
able to buy other articles in daily demand is 
being appreciated by them. 

The capital of the company was increased 
from £350,000 to £399,000 by the issue last 
October of 49,000 54 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of {1 each at 20s. 3d. per 
share, and the directors are proposing to 
raise a further £50,000 this autumn, probably 
in the shape of preference shares. 


Shareholders will appreciate that while our- 
attempts to maintain turnover have been suc- 
cessful we are finding, as most other retailers 
are finding, that the limiting factor is cash. 
This problem is having our close attention 
and we anticipate finding ourselves in an 
easier situation before very long. On the 
longer view, we are more fortunate than most 

ilers in suffering very little indeed from 
violent fluctuations, from changes in fashion 
or from bad stock. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST.) 


ENCOURAGING DRILLING RESULTS 


The first annual ordinary general meeting 
of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited 
was held on September 3rd in Melbourne. 
The figures quoted are in Australian cur- 
rency.) 

Sir Walter Massy-Greene, KCMG (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech said: 
Since the formation. of this company in 
October, 1951, to the end’ of the financial 
year, the tonnage treated was 77,901 for a 
recovery of ‘21,427 fine ounces of gold, 
equivalent to a grade of 5.5 dwts per ton. 
The resultant net profit was £79,181. 


As the mining operations carried out by 
the old and present companies were 
continuous over the year, the report of the 
directors sets out the results of the financial 
years ended in 1951 and 1952, respectively. 
In 1952, as compared with 1951, the tonnage 
treated shows an increase of 7,003 tons and 
the gold recovered an increase of 4,069 ozs. 
The recovered grade in 1952 was 5.5 dwts 
per ton, as against 5.23 dwts in 1951. 


Net gold proceeds at the official price of 
£15 9s. 10d. per ounce less realisation 
charges show an increase of £66,416 and in 
addition the amount of £21,436 has been 
brought to account in respect of anticipated 
premium on gold sales. The actual amount 
which the company received as the premium 
on the gold deposited in the period Novem- 
ber, 1951, to March, 1952, was £24,036. The 
increased revenue, however, was insufficient 
to offset the increase in operating expenditure 
with the result that the net profit for the year 
was down by £24,194. 


Dividend No. 1 of 6d. per unit of stock 
was paid on April 4, 1952, and the directors 
on August 29th declared a dividend No. 2 of 
9d. per~ stock unit payable on October 10, 
1952. 


A NOTABLE YEAR 


As you know, we have over many years, 
in association with our general managers, 
been endeavouring to increase our under- 
standing of ore depositions in the Kalgoorlie 
district, and so suggest new areas for explora- 
tron, 


As a result of these efforts Kalgoorlie 
Southern Gold Mines NL was formed to 
drill for a repetition of the Kalgoorlie fields 
to the south of the productive area. At date 
only the Northern section of the extensive 
area of possible interest has been drilled, 
and the results to date give every encourage- 
ment for continuance. 


A further consequence was the expectation 
that a second layer of quartz dolerite under- 


lies the calc schist in the producing part of 
the field. If. so, then this layer would be 
within. mineable depth along the eastern side 
of the field, much of it within Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie’s leases. 


Drilling was begun some time ago and the 
first hole has now been completed at a depth 
of 3,367 feet and has located the second 
layer of quartz dolerite. This opens a new 
area for exploration in Kalgoorlie. 


The review by the geologists of the 
operating leases has also shed new light on 
the prospects in the uppet part of the calc 
schist immediately below the outcropping 
quartz dolerite, suggesting that the calc schist 
carries more ore than previously expected in 
its. margins adjacent to the upper quartz 
dolerite. In consequence of these develop- 
ments we can take a more optimistic view 
of our prospects of developing new ore in 
the upper part of the calc schist. 


An important feature has been the con-, 


sistently high grade of ore which we have 
been developing in these areas for some time 
past. 

Since the close of the year, 4,095 feet of 
development have been completed, of which 
1,211 feet were in ore averaging 11.8 dwts 
over 62 ins. 


The report was adopted, 


WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


PROGRESS OF OPERATING 
COMPANIES 


The nineteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Western’ Mining ‘Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 4th in Mel- 
bourne. (The figures quoted are in Australian 
currency.) 

Mr Frank F. Espie, BE, presided in the 
absence through indisposition of the chair- 
man, Sir Walter Massy-Greene, KCMG, and 
read the speech prepared by the latter, in the 


- course of which it was stated: 


The profit for the year under review was 
£73,906, as compared with £101,611. Income 
from dividends at £61,679 was £45,243 less, 
receipts from Central Norseman Gold Cor- 
poration NL being down by £16,406 and 
from Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie Ltd. down 
by £28,837. Income from sources other than 
dividends totalled £24,365 against a compar- 
able figure of £15,893. 


The balance brought forward at April 1, 
1951, was £487,296. The profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1952, of £73,906, less appro- 
priation for taxation £2,467, gives a total of 
£558,735. Deduct dividend No. 9 of 6d. per 
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unit paid on August 17, 1951, absorbing 
£69,859, leaves a balance to carry forward of 
£488,876. Since the close of the financial 
year dividend No. 10 of 6d. per unit of stock 
was paid on August 22, 1952. 


OPERATING COMPANIES’ PROGRESS 


At the last annual meeting I informed yoy 
that it was hoped that Central Victoria 
Dredging Company NL would, by way of 
dividends, contribute to our income during 
the year under review, Whilst the dredge 
operating on the Jim Crow area had a satis. 
factory year, unfortunately the company ex- 
perienced two setbacks with the dredge at 
Amphitheatre, which, together with power 
restrictions, severely curtailed operations, and 
these facts, together with expenditure of a 
capital nature, precluded the payment of 
dividends. These mechanical difficulties have 
now been overcome, and we anticipate that 
this company will in future show a substantial 
margin of profit. 


I also informed you at the last annual mect- 
ing that it appeared that, subject to delays 
in the delivery of equipment, Great Western 
Consolidated NL would be in production in 
the latter part of 1952. The schedule for con- 
struction and mine development has been 
maintained in the face of many difficulties, 
and subject to delivery of several major items 
of plant, the objective is to start operations 
in October, 1952. 


An encouraging feature in the recent report 
by Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Ltd. is 
the prospect of developing new ore in the 
upper part of the calc schist immediately 
below the outcropping quartz dolerite. It is 
now thought that the cale schist carries more 
ore than previously pected in its margins 
adjacent to the upper quartz dolerite. An im- 
portant feature is the consistently high grade 
of ore which the company has been develop- 
ing in these areas for some time past. 


Kalgoorlie Southern Gold Mines NL is 
conducting a drilling campaign to investigate 
the possibility of the repetition of the Kal- 
goorlie system of ore veins to the southwards 
along the line of the Kalgoorlie syncline. The 
results so far obtained give every encourage- 
ment to continue the campaign. 


The reports frem Central Norseman Gold 
Corporation’ NL» show highly satisfactory 
results, both from the operating and develop- 
ment angle, and the future of this company 
appears to be extremely, favourable. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


Since I last addressed you the gold industry 
has been subjected to another twist of the 
screw of rising costs, which if permitted to go 
on unchecked, so long as the price of gold 
remains fixed at the present level, must result 
in creating serious problems for many mincs. 


The report was adopted. 
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vic TORIA: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NEW ZEALAND 


The Victor University Codege Council having obtained approval 
ps ‘ establishment of a CHAIR OF GEOGRAPHY now ‘Navies 
appli tions from suitably qualified persons for this post. 

Th salary Will be at the rate of £1,500 per annum rising to £1,700 
per annuin by annual inerements of £100. The initial salary wi}l be 
Sates .d according to the qualifications and experience of the 
anno Allowance is made for travelling and removal! expenses. 
“Furtl. r particulars and information as to the method of applice- 
son way be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commenwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The ng date for the receipt of applications is October 31, 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY, in the Department of Economics and Economic History, 
Salary ile is £550 x £26-—£800 per annum, In addition, a temporary 
cost of living allowamee will be paid, the present rate of which 
is £272 a married man or a man with dependants and £144 per year 
for others. An teproverment in the substantive salary scale in 1953 
is anticipated, Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident 
Fund ompulsory. Duties to be assumed on January 2, 1953, or 
as scon as possible thereafter, Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application should be obtained from the Secre- 


tary, Association. of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5, 
Gordon Square, London, » The closing date for the receipt 
of ap! ations is October 10, 1952. 


- COMMERCIAL MANAGER == 


A laree commen in the North of England, having. Foundry and 
Eng ing orks engaged on mg@dium-heavy preducts, requires a 
Commercial Manager to assist in formulating sales policy and to 
direct the operations of the Estimating and Sales Departments. The 


position carries responsibility to the General Manager for the 
idministration of these departments, for price fixing and for negotia- 
tion of major contracts and agreements. A knowledge of costin 
methods and industrial administration is essential. Applicants shou! 
be 40-50 years of ag? and should have held a similar position in the 
engineering world carrying a salary of not less than £2.000 per 


annum. There is a generous pension scheme.—Box 53. 


ECONOMICS — posta: Tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C, provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of London, open to all without residénce or attendance at lectures. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified specialist Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments. SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available im 
Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


x PROSPECTUS, giving full. particulars, free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 








JERSONNEL OFFICER.—The Brush Aboe Group wish to appomt 
a Personnel Offieer at Loughborough for the Brush Electrical 


Engineering Gontpany. Applications are invited from individuals 
who have a minimum of five years’ ctical experience in an engt- 
neering factory, at least two of which must have heen as Chief Per- 
sonne! Officer Candidates can only be considered if their experience 
in the personnel field has covered all aspect of personnel werk, and 
in making applieation full details of present duties and responsibili- 
ties should be given. The appointment carries with it senior status, 
a ver} favoureina wnsion scheme and, if necessary, assistance with 
accommodation, the salary offered will be by arrangement, com- 
mensurate with the wide responsibilities of the ee 
Applicants shoulu. write tothe Personnel Director, Brush Aboe Group 
sen 


Limited 32 Duke Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 

NATIONAL O:ganisation has a vacancy for a young man to 
A indertake educational, press and publicity work im the Eastern 
Yount Preference would be given to a University graduate, but 
personality, organising ability and initiative would be strong recom- 
mendations Rtary aceordi to age and exferience.—Please state 
politics when writing te Box 37. 
| EPRESENTATION IN SCANDINAVIA.—The advertiser, in his 

early forties, is Sales for the Swedish branch of a large 
international organisation. His commercial and technical background 
are firsi-class and his references impeceable. His English is excellent, 
he las his own ea: and facilities for establishing a small office in 
= kho <" ite Seren a long-term connection on a salaried basis.— 
emiy tO BOX . 
Ke XECUTIVE (34. very active and energetic, now Sales Manager 
4 industrial firm, wants change offeri better scope and con- 
ditions. Highly successful sales and administrative record. Experi- 
enced in advertising, market research and development home and 
eX px rt. Widely travelled, five languages. Staff Officer during war.— 


B 
eks post in Britain. Perfect English, German and Scandinavian 


)ANE (24), single, university graduate, economics with statistics, 
guages, good French. In London from September 15th.— Write 


i 


Box 


- PLOYMENT is wanted by a woman graduate and_ barrister, 


4 Chancery trained (com: y law, property, trusts, etc.),” with 
secre 1 a tnd, edeiniatrat ve experience, aged 27 and living in 
x . : 


n 


B “.(ECON,), special subject statistics, commercial experience, 
elas ta keen, age 28, seeks statistical work with 
» Uspects.— 
| ‘DIAN BARRISTER (38), with experience in Indian industry, 
,.'cks post in British firm. Highest references.—Box 58. ; 
}*-C2mCH (29), university graduated, seeks post. _ English, 
‘ German, Russian, Wiiling to learn.—Box 63. ; 
JRINTING executive, possessing all essential connections for 
‘omplete production of brochures and booklets, offers services 


te pripei ls cont: ve : 

_xecorive 29. 'B Se Cheon), Seeroth  cunteiagacial -onperienas in 
soln abacity at present Assistant to in rector, see 
inte resin offering scope for initiative and ent uotesta. - ty 

at road.—Bow — mt and sales promotion. U. 
Printed ik Great Beitai 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Postage 
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MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


538 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1.. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDEEY 3162 





BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 


Applicationg are invited for appointment as Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics in the College. The Lecturer should have quali- 
fications in Econemics (including Govermment), Ability to offer Law 
as a subsidiary subject will be an advantage. 

The salary will range from £940 to £1,040 perf annum for men, and 
from £752 to £832 per annum for women. 

Further ticulars ofthe appointment and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Director of Education, Town Hall, Brad- 
ford, and completed forms should be returned to the Principal of the 
College as soon as possible.—-A Spaiding. Director of Education. _ 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 


Director of Studies—J. K. EASTHAM, B.Sc.Econ., F.S.S, 
SESSION 1952-53 
Courses of study are offered for : 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 
A four-year course for Henours Degree 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION ADVANCED LEVEL 
OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 
A one-year course in Economics, Economic History, Geography and 
British Constitution. 

Copies of the Calendar of the School can be obtained from the 
ed Secretary, 17, Bell Street, Dundee. 

WELL-KNOWN firm of Chartered Accountants invites applica- 
4i tions from outstanding Qualified Accountants for positions on the 
staff. Successful applicants will be trained in the most modern tech- 
niques of Ma ement Accountancy and thereafter be re in 
advising on and installing schemes of cost contro! im industry in 
this country Opportunities abroad will also be available. The 
commencing salary is from £1,250 to £1,750 per annum, exclusive of 
expenses, es upon qualifications and experience. Applicants 
should be between the ages of 28 and 40, have recognised accountancy 
qualifications, senior executive experience in industry and a wide and 
progressive general outlook.—Appitications, giving full relevant 
details, should be sent to Box ee. 

‘ECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT (35-50) for old-established expanding 
tO heavy engineering company, North-Bast England. 800 employees. 
Must have experience similar position and practical knowledge secre- 
tarial, financial and stock controls... Pension scheme. Goed prospects 
for exceptional man.—Reply Box 665. 

1 you often wish you could find a simple way of keeping all 
your important papers, letters, notes, quotations, etc., in orderly 
form, out of sight, yet always available for immediate reference? 
The new Executive's Desk File is the ideal device. Simple, Inexpen- 
sive, compact, it saves you time and trouble at > peint of your 
day's work.—Send p.c. for deseriptive leaflet EDF 13 to Shaw 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 180 Pieet Street, . BCA, 
— position advertised under Box No, 002, Rebson, Morrow and 
Company, has now been filled. 


REMAX AX MRAAAAXK UAXANAANERARRAA LAA AARERAAER RAKRA MRA XK ANARKAARAXANNRAKY 


wn B.SC. ECON. 


The London University 6.Sc. Econ. Degree s a vaiuavie qualification for statisticai 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, ete. The d is open to all without University 
résidence. YOu may prepare for the examinations at home under ‘the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalmeuts 
if desired. 165 Successes at Lond. B.Se. Econ. Final Examinations 1925/51 


Prospectus from the Director ot WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








XXX XAKKN MEK AX XNELY NERNEY XAXKNY NXE KMAARER REN, 
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and “flameproofed 


forklift truck 


CLIMAX 


ENGINES 


LTD. 









THE ECONOMIST, September 13, 1952 


A *‘ notable British achievement 


The particular Coventry Climax 

Fork Truck illustrated, with special 
drum-handling gear, is also fitted 
with specifically developed air-starting 
equipment and spark arrester units 
which, in conjunction with its diesel 
power unit achieve.the most advanced 
degree of safety yet attained against 
fire hazards in high risk areas such 


as oil refineries, chemical plants, etc. 


The world’s. first diesel-powered 


As now operating at, or on order 
for world-wide petroleum 
refineries including:— 


CARACAS - MANILA - CAPE TOWN MOMBASA 
PORT SUDAN - HONG KONG - CEBU ~ SINGAPORE 
LISBON - DJOKJAKARTA - TAKORADI : 
SAIGON - SAN JUAN 
HAIFA DAKAR - 


APA: HAIPIiONG 
PUERTO RICO - FREMANTLE 
CABU RUIVO, PORTUGAL -. KARACHI 
LOANDA - MANCHESTER, ENGLAND - TUNIS - DURBAN - PORT 
ELIZABETH - BOMBAY CASABLANCA  SHELLHAVEN, ENGLAND 
ELLESMORE PORT, ENGLAND, 


(DEPT. BB) COVENTRY, BNGLAND 





